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STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 



FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the State Historical Soci- 
ety of Wisconsin was held in its rooms in the capitol, 
Thursday evening, December 8, 1892. 

president's address. 
President Johnston, on taking the chair, spoke as follows: 

This is the fortieth annual meeting of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. I hold in my hand the first annual report of our Society, 
and the contrast between the facts and figures it contains, and those 
which will be laid before you by our secretary this evening, illustrates 
the remarkable growth and usefulness of our Society. The various 
recommendations made in his report meet with my cordial approbation. 
The Society is making giant strides, and the demand upon our library is 
greatly increasing. We need enlarged funds to meet these demands and 
to rise to the highest possibilities of our mission. 

This present year, being the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus, has given an increased 
impetus to the study of history, and the fact that so much is in dispute 
regarding that illustrious man emphasizes the great importance of the 
work on which this and kindred societies are engaged. 

History is now being made with wondrous rapidity. The changes for 
better or for worse during the last century have been greater than dur- 
ing any other similar epoch of the world's history, and the four hundred 
years since the discovery of this continent have been laden with events 
far surpassing in importance those of any thousand years since civiliza- 
tion began. 

I am sure also that they have been years of progress. I am sure that 
the world is becoming wiser and better, and consequently happier. I 
have more faith in the intuitions of the optimistic poet than in the 
reasonings of any pessimistic philosopher: 

" Thro' the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day, 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 
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Concentrated here in the Mississippi valley we have the light of all 
the wisdom, the experience, and discoveries of the past, and I believe 
here"^re to be found the highest hopes for the future. 

Three thousand years ago the densest population and the highest 
civilization were to be found on the valley of the Nile — but surrounded 
by deserts and without timber to build vessels to command the sea, 
the civilization of Egypt was slow, contracted, and monotonous: 
" mummified marking time, but not making history." 

The rivers of Mesopotamia saw the rise and fall of the next great 
civilization, but it lived by conquest. For seven centuries the Assyrians 
maintained their dominion, their armies carrying their standards from 
the Mediterranean to India, and from the Caspian Sea to the Nile. The 
civilization of Persia, Phoenicia, and Palestine followed; then Greece, 
and finally on the banks of the Tiber, as formerly on the Tigris, a brave 
clan established a world-wide empire. " The present is the daughter of 
the past, and the mother of the future." We are the product of all that 
has gone before, and can we for » moment doubt that in the valley of 
the Mississippi we shall see a civilization far surpassing in material, 
moral, and mental grandeur the civilizations of the Nile, the Tigris, or 
the Tiber. 

We have plucked the best from the bygone; the Hebrew has enlight- 
ened our conscience, the Greek our taste, and the Roman our ideas of 
authority and law. In other words, we have taken our religion from 
Palestine, our literature, art, and much of our philosophy from Greece, 
and our politics from Rome, and no one can foretell what the final 
product is to be. 

I do not think that any intelligent man believes that our present so- 
cial condition is final; and it would be amusing if it were not pitiable to 
see the half panic-stricken reception accorded in some quarters to all 
intimations that the present system of society is destined to become, in 
process of time, radically changed. No one can foretell the changes, 
but I think we may safely say that the civilization to follow must 
be much better than the present. Much of the sorrow and suffering, 
the crime and the injustice, of the present, will surely by some means 
be obliterated; the almost universal sordid, mercenary, selfish, vulgar 
hungering after money for its own sake will surely give place to higher 
and nobler aims and aspirations. 

I think I hear some one say, " You are a dreamer, you must wait for the 
millenium for all this." I care not what it is called, but I have the ut- 
most faith that this is coming; and do we not read that before some of 
the mighty changes foretold shall actually take place, " your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, and 
your young men shall see visions? " 
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Grand and noble dreams come before grand and noble realities, and I 
have the strongest faith that before many centuries man will have 
higher ambitions than the mere accumulation of wealth, and will have 
found something better than merely to have it said at his death, he was 
worth so many millions. 

We are told that if you take away a man's incentive to work and ac- 
cumulate for himself and his family, all enterprise and progress will 
cease, men will become lazy and sluggish, and society will surely go 
baclrsvard. This may be to a certain extent true if the individual man 
does not become more permeated with the principle of self-sacrifice than 
at present; but I believe that he will become sp. Men in all the past 
have been ready to lay down their lives for their country and their 
homes. There are nations, every valley of which has re-echoed with the 
patriot's war shout, and every stream of which has run red with the mar- 
tyr's blood; and is it a thing unimaginable that men shall work with the 
s^me enthusiasm and industry and intelligence for society as for self? 
Is it inconceivable that, a few centuries hence, men may work with as 
much zeal for the public weal as they now do for their own private ag- 
grandizement? Many in the past have done so, and may not all in the 
future do so? Can there be any music more heavenly to the soul of man 
than the benedictions of his race for deeds well done? 

The high ideals of the present can only become the realities of the 
future after the severest struggles. We may have to march through a. 
sea in. which the hoary traditions of centuries, individual convictions, 
political systems and parties, the religious emotions of the people, and 
all the mean and mercenary selfishness of men, wrestle in the wildest 
confusion. At length, however, every valley shall be exalted, every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain, and the glory of a perfect civiliza- 
tion shall be ushered in. 

This grand result may take many generations more. In the past, 
idea after idea, principle after principle, has labored slowly into exist- 
ence in the successive revolution of the ages. That man is the man of 
his age or country, be he prince or peasant, that party is the party of its 
age or country by whatever name it may be called, which does most to 
bring triumphantly forward those principles and truths which are labor- 
ing into prominence in that age or country. 

The greatest of all teachers was He who amid the ruins of the civiliza- 
tions of Palestine and Greece, and the corruption and brutal pleasures 
of Rome, preached the gospel of self sacrifice, charity, and humility. It 
drove Jove from his shadowy throne upon Olympus, quenched the fires 
of the Druids, and scattered the hosts of Walhalla. Upon its principles 
must be founded the coming civilization which shall inwrap the world 
in happiness, prosperity, and peace. 
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It would be interesting and instructive to review the evolution of the 
principles on which our present social condition is founde-^, and the 
names which have bscome famous in its advancement; but that cannot 
be attempted. 

Four centuries ago the spirit of adventure moved upon the face of 
Wesfcem Europe; the invention of the mariner's compass, and the art of 
printing, with the establishment of many new universities and schools 
of learning, tended to divert the minds of men from the field of war 
towards possible achievements in the pursuits of peace. Long had the 
imaginations of the adventurous spirits of Portugal and Spain been 
fired with the desire to explore the Sea of Darkness. With Christopher 
Columbus it became a religious enthusiasm. For years he thought of 
it by day and dreamed of it by night. He was the man of his time; for 
he brought to a triumphant issue the idea destined to be brought out 
in that age. Had he failed to do so, some other would have soon ap- 
peared to accomplish the great achievement. I need not in this audi- 
ence say a word as to the wonderful boon to humanity the discovery of 
this continent has been. The millions flocking from the old world to 
our shores recall the graphic language of the Hebrew prophet, •* Who are 
these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows? Surely 
the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish first, to bring thy 
sons from far, and the sons of strangers shall build up thy walls and 
their kings shall minister unto thee.'' 

As I have said before, each age and each country has its special prob- 
lems to solve; and this age and country have theirs. That leader and 
that party which fail to keep abreast of the times must certainly be left 
behind. If the idea laboring into existence at the present time is the 
promotion of intercourse between the nations of earth and the unifying 
of its peoples; if this great object is being advanced by the tunneling the 
mountains, bridging the rivers, digging great canals between the oceans, 
laying electric wires in the dark depths of the sea, providing wonderful 
expositions under one roof of the industries of every people, nation, 
kindred and tongue; if such as these be, at the present moment, the 
grand ambition of religion, commerce and science, that party and that 
leader, in whatever country they are or by whatever name they may be 
called, who stand in its way must eventually go down. 

We are taught at college that Francis Bacon gave the name of" idols " 
to certain causes which retard the progress of truth. Among them are 
the "idols of the market place," that is, those prejudices which men, 
communicate to each other. I think, however, the idols of the market 
place may well include the influence which men's material interests 
have in preventing them from seeing the truth. When Paul preached 
Christianity on Ephesus he was attacked by a mob of silversmiths who 
cried out, "Our craft is in danger!" In more recent times it is not 
unusual to find the adoption of broad, wholesome, and enlightened views 
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which have the approval of almost the whole educated world, opposed 
by men whose cry still is, " Our craft is in danger! " " Our business wiH 
be damaged! " 

The impulse to improvement is irresistible and can be kept back but 
for a time. 

It may be asked, will our civilization pass away like those of Greece 
and Rome ? It is very improbable, unless through some great physical 
calamity transcending the power of man to prevent. I believe the art 
of printing has not only made knowledge omnipresent on the earth, but 
has also made it imperishable. 

Civilization may pause in its progress for a time, but it can never die; 
it may appear even to retrograde for a time, but it will soon resume its 
march towards higher and nobler achievements. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Burdick, Steensland, Jones^ 
Stuart, and Hutchinson a committee on the nomination of 
new members, and on the recommendation of this com- 
mittee the following were elected: 

Active Members — Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D.; Mrs. John Favill; 
David Kinley, A. B.; Richard T. Ely, Ph. D.; Lyman P. Powell, A. B.; 
William A. Scott, Ph. D.; Hon. A. R Bushnell; and E. P. Riley, of 
Madison. Robert Coit Chapin, of Beloit. 

Corresponding Members ~ Capt. George A. Gordon, Somerville, Mass.; 
A. A. Robinson, Topeka, Kans.; and Paul O. Stensland, Chicago. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 

Messrs. Van Slyke, Butler, Morris, Carpenter, and 
Thwaites were appointed a committee on the nomination 
of officers, and reported in favor of the following, who 
were duly elected: 

President — Hon. John Johnston, Milwaukee. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. Harlow S. Orton, LL. D., Madison; Hon. 
James T. Lewis, LL. D., Columbus; Hon. James Sutherland, Janesville; 
Hon. Chauncey C. Britt, Portage; Hon. Simeon Mills, Madison; Hon. 
John F. Potter, East Troy; Hon. Samuel MarshaU, Milwaukee; Hon. 
John T. Kingston, Necedah; Hon. Moses M. Strong, Mineral Point; Hon. 
Charles L. Colby, Milwaukee; Hon. J. J. Guppey, Portage; Hon. Philetus 
Sawyer, Oshkosh; Hon. David E. Welch, Baraboo; Prof. James D. Butler 
LL. D., Madison; Hon. Gysbert Van Steenwyck, La Crosse; Hon. John 
E. Thomas, Sheboygan Falls. 

Honorary Vice-presidents — Frederic L. BiUon, Missouri; Robert 
Clarke, Ohio; William H. Wyman, Nebraska; Charles Fairchild, Massa- 
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chusetts; Col. Stephen V. Shipman, niinois; Hon. Amasa Cobb, 
Nebraska; Col. Reuben T. Durrett, Kentucky; Samuel H. Hunt, New 
Jersey; Simon Gratz, Pennsylvania; Francis Parkman, LL. D., Massa- 
chusetts; Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D. D., LL. D., Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary — Reuben G. Thwaites. 

Recording Secretary — Elisha Burdick. 

Treasurer — Frank F. Proudfit. 

Librarian — Isaac S. Bradley. 

Curators for the term expiring at the annual meeting in 1895 — Gen. 
Lucius Fairchild, Jairus H. Carpenter, LL. D., Hon. Breese J. Stevens, 
Maj. Frank W. Oakley, William A. P. Morris, Wayne Ramsay, Alexan- 
der H. Main, Maj. Charles G. Mayers, Hon. M. Ransom Doyon, Prof. 
Wm. H. Rosenstengel, Frederick J. Turner, Ph. D., Prof. Albert O. 
Wright. 

Curator for the term expiring at the annual meeting in 1893, in the 
place of ^Thomas C. Chamberlin, LL. D., removed from the state — 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D. 

FINANCIAL BEPORTS. 

Chairman Van Slyke, from the committee on finance 
(Messrs. Van Slyke, Doyon, Morris, and Ramsay) presented 
the report of his committee, approving the annual report 
of Treasurer Proudfit, both of which reports were duly 
adopted. [See Appendix — A. and B.] 

Mr. Morris, from the auditing committee (Messrs. Hast- 
ings, Morris, Carpenter, Mayers, Ramsay, and Turner) re- 
ported that said committee had examined and approved the 
report of Corresponding Secretary Thwaites, of expendi- 
tures from the general fund for the year ending November 
30, 1892, the vouchers therefor having been deposited with 
the governor according to law. The committee also re- 
ported having favorably passed upon the report of expendi- 
tures from the income of the binding fund during 1892, 
presented to them by Mr. Thwaites as chairman of the 
library committee; also, having examined and approved 
of his management of the Draper- Durrie portrait fund. 
The several reports were adopted. 

EXECUTIVE committee's REPORT. 

Corresponding Secretary Thwaites, in behalf of the exec- 
utive committee, presented its annual report, which was 
adopted. [See Appendix — C. ] 
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BIOQBAPHIBS OF WAR VETERANS. 

The following communication was presented: 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 5, 1892. 

To the Officers and Members of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin : — At the last encampment of the G. A. R., Department of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, in March, 1892, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by the department 
commander, whose duty it shall be to ascertain what further steps, if 
any, should be taken to collect and preserve the personal war, civil and 
family history of the members of the G. A. R. and others who served in 
the war for the union. 

Resolved^ That the said committee be and are hereby instructed to 
confer on this subject with the State Historical Society and kindred or- 
ganizations, with the posts, state and national officials of the G. A. R., 
Woman's Relief Corps, and Sons of Veterans, and report at the next en- 
campment. 

In pursuance of the foregoing resolutions. Department Commander 
Welton appointed the following named comrades as the committee: 
Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee; Lucius Fairchild, Madison; Michael P. 
Walsh, Milwaukee. 

The committee are of the opinion that, among the union soldiers now 
residing in Wisconsin, and those who are deceased, is a very large and 
important field of biographical history which has scarcely been 
touched, and that the time is ripe for its cultivation. They believe that 
our state offers no equally interesting and profitable field of historical 
research, and that early steps should be taken to collect and preserve 
the history of the brave men who fought the battles for the preserva- 
tion of the union. 

The committee propose that this work shall be undertaken and car- 
ried on jointly by the State Historical Society, the public schools, the 
G. A. R., the Woman's Relief Corps, and the Sons of Veterans, aided 
and encouraged by appropriate legislation. 

It is believed that the lives of these men, if properly written, would 
not only lay the foundation for family history, which will be honorable 
and inspiring, but that it will be highly instructive as showing the 
origin, character, and conditions of the citizen soldiery, who in the time 
of greatest peril sprang to arms, and when victory was achieved at 
once resumed their accustomed peaceful pursuits. 

The committee believe that the whole machinery of the public school 
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system can be employed in the prosecution of this work, with vast 
benefits to the youth of the state, to the educational system, and to the 
community and posterity. 

They believe that much of this material can be conveniently gathered in 
the preparation of work to be exhibited at the World's Columbian 
Exposition, and that it will be not only highly improving but especially 
appropriate for that purpose. They believe that, when collected, it 
should be suitably bound, indexed and preserved by the State Histor- 
ical Society, and that it will constitute one of its richest treasures, the 
value of which will be increased with the progress of time. 

Should the State Historical Society concur with the views herein ex- 
pressed, the Committee, on behalf of the G. A. R, Department of Wis- 
consin, respectfully request that it will take such action in relation 
thereto as it may deem wisest and best. 

Respectfully, 

Robert C. Spenceb, 
Michael P. Walsh, 

Committee, 

On motion of General Fairchild, the chair appointed 
Messrs. E. E. Bryant, of Madison, and John N. Davidson 
and W. W. Wight, of Milwaukee, a committee to act with 
the president and corresponding secretary in co-operating 
with the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wis- 
consin, in regard to the matter. 

ADDRESSES. 

Vice-President James Davie Butler then delivered an ad- 
dress upon the life and character of the late Daniel Steele 
Durrie, librarian. [See Appendix — D.] 

Rev. John Nelson Davidson, of Milwaukee, read a mono- 
graph on Negro Slavery in Wisconsin. [See Appendix — E. ] 

The Exercises were concluded with a memoir on the late 
Jared Comstock Gregory, by the Hon. Silas U. Pinney. 
[See Appendix — F.] 

The several reports and papers were ordered printed with 
the proceedings of the Society, whereupon the meeting 
stood adjourned. 
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APPENDIX 



A.— REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

To the State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Your 
committee on finance have the honor to report that it has 
carefully examined the statement of the treasurer for the 
year ending November 30, 1892, and found the same cor- 
responding with the cash and securities on hand. 

The Binding fund has now $ 24,145 41 

And the Antiquarian fund 1^41 96 

$25,687 37 

Less expenses, taxes, insurance, etc $ 222 87 

And paid library committee 925 00 l,l47 87 

$24,539 50 

Comprised of mortgage loans $ 17,771 57 

The Draper homestead 2,378 14 

Cash in bank 4,389 30 

in treasurer's hands 49 

$24,539 50 
N. B. Van Slyke, Chairman. 
M. R. DoYON. 
W. A. P. Morris. 
Wayne Ramsay. 
December 7, 1892. 



B.— TREASURER'S REPORT, DECEMBER 1, 1892. 

The treasurer makes the following report for the year 
ending November 30, 1892: 

General Fund. 

The Treasurer, Dr. 
1892. To annual appropriation from the state 1 5,000 00 

The Treasurer, Cr. 
1892. By sundry payments to R. G. Thwaites, secretary 5,000 00 
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Binding Fund. 
The Treasurer^ Dr, 

1891. 

Dec. 1. Tobalance fpO,493 60 

1892. 
Jan. 16. To amount received from McCord, 

Bowen & Lindsay, sale of Texas land . . $ 1,920 00 

Feb. 10. To donation from Hon. B. J. Stevens. . . 107 53 

Nov. 30. To interest received (see Schedule A). . . 1,275 00 

To rents received 186 00 

To one-half of life membership fees 20 00 

To one-half of annual membership dues. 81 00 

To one -half of sales of duplicates 62 28 

• 3,651 81 

$24,145 41 
The Treasurer, Cr, 

1891. 
Dec. 9. By paid recording fees 10 75 

14. By paid taxes, Coleman Co., Texas 18 12 

1892. 
Jan. 16. By paid taxes '91,' Draper homestead 60 00 

By paid commission, recording fees,' and 

exchange, sale of Texas land 103 05 

■*^ By paid Morris & Morris 16 95 

Mch. 11. By paid insurance. Draper homestead . . 24 00 

Nov. 30. By sundry payments to R. G. Thwaites, 

secretary, chairman library committee 925 00 

By balance 22,997 54 

124,145 41 

Antiquarian Fund, 
The Treasurer, Dr. 

1891. 
Dec. 1. Tobalance $1,277 11 

1892. 
May 2. To unexpended balance of the Draper - 

Durrie portrait fund $050 

Nov. 22. To donation from Hon. H. M. Lewis 10 00 

Nov. 30. To one-half of life membership fees 20 00 

To one-half of annual membership dues. 81 00 

To one-half of sales of duplicates 62 27 

To interest received (see Schedule A) . . . . 91 08 

264 85 

$1,541 96 
The Treasurer, Cr. 

1892. 

Nov. 30. By balance $ 1 , 541 96 

$1,541 96 
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Inventory^ December 1, 1892, 

Mortgage loans (see Schedule B) $ 17,771 57 

Draper homestead ' 2,378 14 

Cash in bank 4,389 30 

Cash in hands of treasurer 49 

Total $24,539 50 

Binding fund $22,997 54 

Antiquarian fund 1 ,541 96 

$24,539 50 
Respectfully submitted, 
# F. F. Proudfit, 

Treasurer. 



C— ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

[Submitted to the Society at the fortieth annual meeting, December 8, 1892.] 

The fiscal year ending the thirtieth of November last 
brought unusually large accessions to our collections, par- 
ticularly in the library and portrait gallery; the period was, 
in all of the Society^s activities, one of marked progress. 

DEATH OF LIBRARIAN DURRIE. 

There is, however, a note of sadness mingled with our 
gratulations, for death has recently taken from our midst 
one who from the earliest days of this institution was 
prominently identified with its successes, and to whom it 
owed much. 

Upon the eighteenth of March, 1854, Daniel Steele Durrie 
was elected to active membership in this Society; on the 
sixth of February following, was chosen a member of the 
executive committee; and on New Year's Day, 1856, he was 
given the custody of the library, just then giving some 
promise of growth under the careful nurture of Secretary 
Draper. From March, 1854, until he fell ill in March, 1892, 
a period of thirty-eight years, Mr. Durrie was not absent 
from a single meeting of any of the committees to which 
he was attached; and this is the first general meeting of the 
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Society at which he has not been seen, since he first joined 
our ranks. 

Mr. Durrie's voice was not often heard in council, partly 
because of his modest habit, and partly because the duties 
of his position were not of a character which rendered it 
necessary for him to report directly to the association. 
Nevertheless, in his quiet way, he exercised no small de- 
gree of influence on the policy of the Society, and his 
always sound and conservative judgment was often sought 
by his co-workers. Of calm and even temperament, he 
cared for little of the world beyond the walls of this 
library, and to our service he gave the best of his life and 
thought. For thirty-six years he was constantly at his 
post, no feature of the institution being more familiar to 
the reading public than he himself. 

As the secretary's lieutenant, he was from the first an 
active participant in the practical management of the So- 
ciety's affairs, and few steps of progress have been made 
without his counsel and assistance. His death, the thirty- 
first of August last, — following by a year and five days 
that of his long-time associate and chief, Dr. Draper, — was 
the severing of the last tie which binds the personnel of our 
present working force with that of the formative period of 
the Society. It is fitting that the departure from us of this 
old and faithful oflBcer should receive more than ordinary 
attention. The committee has therefore delegated one of 
its number, Vice-President Butler, who has been familiar 
with the character of Mr. Durrie's services almost from 
their inception, to prepare a memoir on the deceased, to be 
presented at this meeting. 

Death has also taken from this committee, within the 
year, another earnest worker, the Hon. Jared Comstock 
Gregory, for thirteen years a curator of the Society, who 
died or the seventh of February, 1892. A memoir on Mr. 
Gregory will be presented later in the evening, by the 
Hon. Silas U. Pinney. 
3— Hist. A. M. 
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DECEASED PIONEERS. 

During the year we have noted the death of the follow- 
ing Wisconsin pioneers, all of whom made a more or less 
lasting impress upon the several communities in which 
they lived:' 

Albert Alden, born in Portland, Me, 1811; died in Delafield, Wis., 
January 8, 1892. In 1836 went to New Orleans, and six years later came 
to Waukesha county, Wisconsin. Conducted the first store in the town 
of Delafield. Was also first postmaster of Delafield, and the first sheriff 
of Waukesha county. Was a member of the first Wisconsin state as- 
sembly (1849), and re-elected in 1859 and 1860. Mi. Alden was a promi- 
nent man in his county; and throughout his long life, universally hon- 
ored and esteemed. 

Mrs. Ralph B. Allen {nee Melinda Alton), born in Perry, Wyoming 
county, N. Y., March 10, 1824; died in Hartland, Waukesha county. Wis. 
November 23, 1892. Came to Wisconsin in 1843. The same year, married 
Mr. Allen, the first settler in the town of Warren. 

William Carl Arch, born in Braunfels, Prussia, January 28, 1808; died 
in Wausau, Wis., January 23, 1892. Was by trade a barber, an occupa- 
tion in Germany often coupled with surgery and dentistry. In 1824 he 
entered the Prussian army. For three years (1845-48) operated a grist- 
mill in Braunfels, and then emigrated to the United States, settling ia 
Columbia county, Wisconsin. Was instrumental in forming the German 
settlements of Randolph and Scott, in Columbia county, and Kingston 
and Manchester, in Green Lake county. 

James Sherman Baker, bom in Lockport, N. Y., April 17, 1815; 
died in Green Bay, Wis., March 27, 1892. Studied law and was admitted 
to practice in Buffalo, N. Y. In 1845 came to Milwaukee, and three years 
later to Green Bay. In 1852 Governor Farwell appointed him to the 
oflftce of bank comptroller of the state. Had had charge of an abstract 
office for twenty years previous to his death. 

Frank H. Bonham, born in Rye Valley, Smythe county, Va., Septem- 
ber 11, 1806; died in Lancaster, Wis., January 28, 1892. . When a boy of 
twelve he went with his father's family to Pike county, Missouri. In 
1840, he and his brothers came to Wisconsin and engaged in mining for 
a few years, and then settled down to farming, which he made the busi- 
ness of his life. In 1885 Mr. Bonham moved to Potosi, where he resided 
till the day of his death. The Lancaster Teller says of him: " In what- 
ever he did his motives were pure, and he was actuated by the highest 
sense of honor and justice." 

1 The following obituary sketches were prepared for this report by Florence Elizabeth 
Baker, library attendant.— R. G. T. 
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Jedediah Bowen, born in Llanelly, South Wales, July 19, 1817; died 
in Ripon, Wis., November 18, 1891. Came to America with his parents 
when thirteen years old. Spent his youth and early manhood in Car- 
bondale, Pennsylvania. In 1850 came to Ripon, Wisconsin, and was the 
head of a large dry-goods firm for many years. Brought into existenc/e 
the Ripon knitting works. Mayor of his city several times, postmaster 
under President Lincoln, member of the state legislature in 1891, 
trustee of Ripon College, and for many years its treasurer. 

John M. Bowman, born near Auburn, N, Y., August 10, 1817; died 
in Madison, Wis., February 5, 1892. Was educated at Union College. 
Engaged in manufacturing, Bacchus & Bowman making the first McCor- 
mick reaper at Brockport, New York. In 1854 came to Wisconsin and 
made his headquarters at Madison, establishing agencies for machinery 
in various parts of the state. Was president of the city council, and 
acting mayor at the time of the Chicago fire, being prominent in relici. 
measures for suffers therefrom. The Wisconsin State Journal (Madi- 
son), in eulogizing him, says: " The community has always accorded 
him the respect and esteem due a man of his character, and regret 
his end as an unusual public loss." 

John Boyd, born in Charlton, Saratoga county, N. Y., September 15, 
1811; died in Lake Geneva, Wis., January 29, 1892. Came to Wisconsin 
in 1844, and settled in Geneva. In 1846 was elected a representative 
from Walworth county to the first constitutional convention. In the 
same year was commissioned by Governor Dodge as a major-general of 
the Territorial militia. Was state senator during 1848-49 and 1858-60. 
Was for twenty years a director, and for eight years president, of the 
Madison Mutual Insurance Company. 

Samuel M. Brookes, born in England, 1817; died in San Francisco, 
Cal., February, 1892. When a child his parents emigrated to America, and 
in 1833 he settled in Chicago, and afterward near Waukegan. Studied 
in this country and in Europe, and on his return followed the profession 
of an artist in Chicago and later in Milwaukee. About thirty of the 
portraits in the gallery of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
were painted by him, and also its set of battle-grounds of the Black 
Hawk War. (See Wis. Hist. Colls., ii., p. 51.) 

Daniel Brown, born in Belchertown, Mass., 1808; died in Sheboygan, 
Wis., March 23, 1892. In 1835 came to Milwaukee, and ten years later 
moved to Sheboygan. A carpenter by trade, he built the first church of 
Sheboygan. Later, kept the Temperance House. For a time was super- 
intendent of carpenter shop at the State Prison. 

James S. Buck, born in Grafton, N. H., November 8, 1812; died in 
Milwaukee, September 27, 1892. Bred to a sailor's life, he made a voy- 
age to Calcutta in 1835. On his return met James H. Wheelock, who 
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persuaded him to come to the west with him. Arrived in Milwaukee 
January 17, 1837. Worked as a carpenter on many of the first buildings 
in that settlement. For about thirty years he was in the employ of the 
Northwestern National Insurance Company. Author of Pioneer History 
of Milwaukee, and Milwaukee under the Charter, Was one of the organ- 
izers of the Old Settlers' Club, and of the Milwaukee County Pioneer 
Association. For many years was marshal of the latter organization 
The Evening Wisconsin says: '* Probably no man has done more than he 
to keep alive the memory of the pioneers." 

Zebnlon P. Bnrdick, born in the town of Grafton, Rensselaer county, 
N. Y., 1806; died in Janesville, Wis., March 31, 1892. Came to Janesville 
in 1849. His early life was spent in New York state, where he gained con- 
siderable reputation as a lawyer. For two years he was employed on 
the land suits resulting from the famous anti-rent agitation. Was 
elected for three terms to the Wisconsin assembly (1858, 1872, and 1875), 
and for one term to the state senate (1859-60). 

George E. Cabanis, born in Kentucky in 1815; died in Big Patch, Wis., 
February 7, 1892. Moved tb Sangamon county. 111., in 1842, where 
Abraham Lincoln was for a time his fellow-workman. Enlisted in the 
Black Hawk war, 1832. Member of Wisconsin legislature in 1872, and 
for nine years chairman of his town, superintendent of schools, and 
town clerk. 

Jerome I. Case, born in Williamstown, Oswego county, N. Y , Decem- 
ber 11, 1819; died fn Racine, Wis., December 22, 1891. Attended Mexico- 
ville Academy, and in 1842 located in Racine. In 1856 and in 1859* 
mayor of Racine, and in 1856 state senator. In 1844 began the manu- 
facture of threshing machines, which culminated in one of the largest 
manufacturing plants in the northwest. Known as the owner of many 
famous horses, including Jay- Eye-See. Left an estate of between two 
and three million dollars. 

Aaron Lncius Chapin, born in Hartford, Conn., February 4, 1817; 
died in Beloit, Wis., July 22, 1892. Graduated from Yale in 1837. 
Taught in New York State School for the Deaf and Dumb, 1839-43. 
Received his diploma from Union Theological Seminary, 1842. In 1844 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Milwaukee. In February, 1850, 
called to the presidency of Beloit College, which position he held until 
1886. Member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, a life director of the American Home Missionary Society, 
president of the board of trustees of the State Institution for Deaf 
Mutes at Delavan, one of the board of examiners in 1872 for the United 
States Naval School at Annapolis, and in 1873 for West Point. In 1878, 
an edition of Waylancfs Political Economy, edited by him, appeared, 
which is his most important literary work. The Milwaukee Sentinel 
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«ays of him: "A mind well-poised and patient, rather than imaginative 
and brilliant, which is at home in the practical adjustment of affairs, 
by reason of a clear and ready brain. Kindly sympathies controlled by 
sound judgment, a social habit rather reserved than demonstrative, are 
qualifications which have brought to him important offices." 

Enoch Chase, born in Derby, Vt., January 16, 1809; died in Milwaukee, 
August 23, 1892. Attended the school of medicine in Bowdoin College, 
and graduated at Dartmouth College in 1831. Arrived in Milwaukee 
April 9, 1835, the first .physician in the new town; but during his early 
years there he devoted himself to securing a home and speculation 
rather than to his profession. Elected to the assembly in 1849, 1851, 
1853, 1870, 1881, 1883, and superintendent of Milwaukee schools for many 
years. Was interested during his life in many large manufacturing con- 
cerns, and in 1880 secured the erection of two glass factories in Milwau- 
kee, the only ones in the state. 

Mrs. Andrew E. Elmore (n4e Mary Field), bom in Chester, Vt., Octo- 
ber 4, 1816; died in Fort Howard, Wis., February 26, 1892. Was a grad- 
uate of Chester Academy and the Fletcher Female Seminary. In 1838 
came to Wisconsin and located at Mukwonago, and then removed to 
East Troy, Walworth county. At both places she taught school. In 
1841 married Andrew E. Elmore, and settled at Mukwonago. In 1864 
removed to Green Bay, and four years later to Fort Howard. The Green 
Bay Advocate says of her: " She was very fond of literature and her 
brain was a great storehouse of knowledge. She was of wonderful de- 
cision of character; yet, although of strong convictions, was always 
meek, and never intruded upon the thoughts of others. She lived to do 
good, and good she did." 

Elihii Enos, born in Fulton county, N. Y., January 9, 1824; died 
in Waukesha, Wis., November 14, 1892. Graduated from the State Nor- 
mal School in Albany, N. Y., 1847. The same year came to Waukesha 
and assisted in organizing the Waukesha Classical and Normal School. 
After conducting the school a year, was elected postmaster and served 
four years. From 1851 to 1854 was town superintendent of schools; in 
1861 elected county superintendent. In 1862 enlisted and raised com- 
pany G, of the 28th Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. Served as brigade 
and division quartermaster. Discharged in 1864 because of physical 
disability. In 1872 appointed postmaster, which office he held for six- 
teen years. An active business man, educator, and politician. 

J. F. C. Herbst,bom in Egersdorf, Germany, in 1808; died in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., May 23, 1892. Was an associate of Solomon Juneau in found- 
ing the city. Migrated to California in 1850, but returned to Milwaukee 
within a few months. 
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B. R. Hinckley, born in Weston, Oneida county, N. Y., January 13, 
1809; died in Oconomowoc, Wis., February 14, 1892. Settled in Summit, 
Wis., in 1844. Was a member of the State Board of University Regents 
for two terms, and president of the State Agricultural Society for nine 
years. Was the first vice-president and afterward president of the Bank 
of Oconomowoc. The Oconomowoc Free Press says of him: " He was a 
man of sterling character and keen business ability; a warm friend, a 
generous-hearted, public -spirited citizen." 

£dward D wight Holton, born in Lancaster, N. H., April 28, 1815; died 
in Savannah, Ga., April 21, 1892. Removed to Milwaukee in 1840; in 1849 
became one of the leading spirits in organizing the first railway in Wis- 
consin — what afterward developed into the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul system; in 1852, president of the Farmers' and Millers' Bank of Mil- 
waukee; in 1862, one of the commissioners to allot the pay of Wisconsin 
soldiers in the War of Secession; in 1872, chosen manager of the North- 
western National Insurance Company; has been president of the National 
Board of Trade; in 1843-44, high sheriff of Milwaukee county; 1853, free 
soil nominee for governor; 1856, anti-slavery candidate for United States 
senator; 1876, one of the Wisconsin commissioners to the Philadelphia 
centennial; was long president of the Home Missionary Society of the 
Congregational church, and vice-president of the American Missionary 
Association. He was a lineal descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam, the Rev- 
olutionary hero. 

James E. Hosmer, born in Cleveland, Ohio, May 29, 1822; died in 
Beaver Dam, Wis., March 31, 1892. Settled in Beaver Dam in 1846, hav- 
ing first come to Wisconsin in 1842. From 1847 to 1855 was justice of 
peace, Lnd also held that oflBce continuously from 1863 to the time of his 
death. 

George Langton, born in the parish of Brompton, England June, 26, 
1803; died in Green Bay, February 4, 1892. In 1824 came to America and 
lived until 1831 in New York. Came to Chicago and bought a fishing 
boat, of which he was captain for three years. In 1835 located in Green 
Bay and entered the lumber and mercantile business with his brother. 
Nelson Langton. Sheriff or deputy sheriff of Brown county, 1862-1889. 

Charles le Clair, born in La Bale du Febvre, Canada, March 23, 1815; 
died in Green Bay, Wis., February 14, 1892. Left Canada for Wisconsin 
in 1836, and entered the employ of the American Fur Company, of which 
John La we was then agent at Green Bay. Six months later, purchased 
his release and worked at carpentry and wagon making. For twenty 
years was a sailor on Green Bay, and an owner of freight barges. 

William H. Metcaif, born in New York city, July 19, 1821; died in 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 8, 1892. At the age of fourteen began his mer- 
cantile career as a clerk. Settled in Milwaukee eight years later (1843)^ 
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and formed a partnership with Charles T. Bradley, a connection only 
dissolved by Mr. Metcalf s death. The firm has given freely of its large 
' wealth to the city charities. Messrs. Bradley & Metcalf presented the 
statue of Solomon Juneau to the city of Milwaukee, and gave to the 
public many of the pictures in the Layton Art Gallery. 

Elisha Mosher. bom in Washington county, N. Y., December 15, 1800; 
died in Monroe, Wis., January 13, 1892. In 1846, with his family, came 
to Monroe, and engaged in the manufacture of lumber. Later he and 
his two older sons engaged in business in Monroe, and are remembered 
as the builders of the first modern stores in that city. 

Joseph Horatio Osborn, born in New York, May 17, 1822; died in Oshkosh 
Wis., May 8, 1892. Began life as a civil engineer on the Croton aqueduct. In 
1843 came to Waukesha, Wis., where he opened a small store and traded in 
furs with the Indians. After a disastrous year, traveled through Illinois, 
Missouri, and southern Wisconsin, and finally tramped to Oshkosh, and 
engaged in teaching. Soon after, purchased the Osborn homestead on 
which he died. Opened an Indian trading post at Oshkosh, employing as 
interpreter the famous Augustin Grignon. (See Wis. Hist. Colls, for refer- 
ences to Grignon). As surveyor, Osborn made the first plat of Oshkosh, 
and he opened the first abstract office in Winnebago county. Held various 
city and county offices, and was president of the state railroad com- 
mission under Governor Taylor, 1874-76. Was interested in coopera- 
tive and other social schemes, and was the leading spirit in organizing 
the Workingmen's Cooperative Store of Oshkosh. 

William A. Prentisn, born in Northfield, Mass., March 24, 1800; died 
in Milwaukee, Wis., November 11, 1892. In 1815 left home for Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and worked there two years. Kept general stores in Mont- 
pelier and in Jericho, Vt., and in 1829 was elected to the Vermont 
legislature. On June 23, 1836, arrived in Milwaukee, and estab- 
lished a store there. From 1837 to 1848 was justice of the peace, an im- 
portant office at the time, as his authority extended over Milwaukee, 
Ozaukee, Washington, and Jefferson counties and a part of Dodge. 
From 1838 to 1842 served in the upper branch of the Territorial legislature, 
and in 1840 was president of that body. In 1858 was elected mayor of Mil- 
waukee, and in 1866 and 1867 was member of the assembly. Member of 
the common council for years, retiring in 1872. The Mihvaukee Sentinel 
said of him, in noticing his death: " He was among those of sterling 
worth who helped to develop the great state, and his name is upon every 
page of Milwaukee's history." 

Theoflore Rodolf, born in the canton of Argovia, Switzerland, Octo- 
ber 17, fl815; died in La Crosse, Wis., February 12, 1892. Graduate of 
the college of Aaran, and the University of Zurich . When seventeen 
years old he came to America and settled in La Fayette county. Wis. 
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Appointed receiver of the land ofBce in La Crosse in 1853. Was mayor 
in 1868-70, member of the assembly during the same year, and presiden- 
tial elector in 1864 . Mr . Rodolf took an influential part in the estab- 
lishment of the Swiss colony of New Glarus. (See Wis, Hist. Colls,, 
xii., p. 419.) 

Patrick J. Rooney, born in County Down, Ireland, February 14, 1839; 
died in Kewaunee, Wis., February 3, 1892. Came to America with his 
father in 1846. The family settled on a farm in the town of Pierce, 
Kewaunee county, in 1849. Served in Company A, 27th Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, from 1862 to the close of the war. In 1874 was elected 
clerk of the circuit court of Kewaunee county, which oflice he held for 
twelve years. In 1889 was elected county judge. 

William Harkness Sampson, born in Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 13, 1808; 
died in Tacoma, Wash., February 5, 1892. Educated at Ovid Academy, 
and Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, in the state of New York. Licensed 
to preach in 1834. In 1838 moved to Michigan, where he had charge of 
Schoolcraft Academy; in 1841 he was at the head of Carlisle Academy in 
Indiana. In 1842 came to Wisconsin, and had much to do with the 
establishment of Lawrence University. Was a charter trustee of that 
institution; in 1848-50 was principal of the preparatory department, and 
from 1853 to 1857 professor of mathematics. The last few years of his 
life he had devoted to the interests of Puget Sound University, in 
Tacoma. 

H. R. Savai^e, born in Great Harrington, Mass., May 11, 1823; died in 
Waukesha, Wis., January 10, 1892. In 1843 settled in the town of Mer- 
ton, Waukesha county, and spent forty years of his life there. Since 
1884 he had resided in Waukesha, and was actively interested in the 
welfare of that community; 

A. Hyatt Smith, born in New York city, February 5, 1814; died in 
Janes ville. Wis., October 16, 1892. Admitted to practice in the courts 
of New York city in 1835, and in the supreme court of New York the fol- 
lowing year. On November 22, 1842, arrived in Janesville. In 1846 com- 
menced operating the first mill in that town. In 1847 elected to the 
state constitutional convention, and served as attorney-general. In 1848 
President Polk appointed him United States attorney. In 1853 he was 
Janesville's first mayor, and in 1857 was again elected to the mayoralty. 
In 1847 organized a company to build a plank road between Janesville 
and Milwaukee. "He devoted the best years of his life to the service of 
the public, without any profit and the sacrifice of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars of his private fortune," says The Janesville Gazette, in com- 
menting on his death. 

Mrs. Josephine Smith (n4e Forseyh), born in Montreal, Canada, August 
31, 1822; died in Green Bay, Wis., December 14, 1891. October 7, 1832, 
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she with her parents arrived in Green Bay. In 1838 removed to Prairie 
du Chien, where she married John Snavely, an orderly sergeant in the 
1st United States cavalry. Accompanied her husband to the Mexican 
War and remained with him till it was over. At its close returned to 
Green Bay and settled. Left a widow in 1848, in 1850 she married 
Michael Smith. 

Beeder Smith, born in Pittston, Pa., January 11, 1804; died in Apple- 
ton, Wis., January 25, 1892. In 1831 he was received into the Genesee 
M. E. conference, and for sixty -one years labored unremittingly for the 
interests of his denomination. Came to Appleton in 1847 from Albion, 
Michigan, and is regarded as the founder of the former city, and of Law- 
rence University. In 1853 was instrumental in founding the city of New 
London. A man of extraordinary energy in his youth, and in his old 
age only physically enfeebled, he retained an active interest in public 
affairs throughout. 

Simeon L. Smith, born in 1821; died near Waldo, Sheboygan county, 
Wis., February 9, 1892. At the age of seventeen, enlisted and served as 
a private during the Seminole war (1838), and was probably the last pen- 
sioner of that war living in the state. Was one of the early lumbermen 
on the Upper Wisconsin river, and in 1845 settled in Sheboygan county, 

Mrs. Alanson Sweet, died at Evanston, 111., September 7, 1892, widow 
of Alanson Sweet, one of the first settlers of Milwaukee, having arrived 
there in 1835. 

Vernon Tichenor, born in Amstei'dam, N. Y., August, 1815; died in 
Waukesha* Wis., January 20, 1892. He received his higher education at 
Union College, Schenectady, and was admitted to the bar at Albany in 
1838. The next year came to Wisconsin and settled in Prairieville, now 
Waukesha. Was the first lawyer to locate there, and held many public 
oflices in town and village; was at one time a member of the assembly. 
During the War of Secession was draft commissioner, and for many 
years a member of the board of trustees of Carroll College and for a 
long time president of that board. He was closely identified with the 
abolition movement and the conduct of the " under-ground railway," 
and in every way showed his active interest in state and national affairs. 

Thompson M. Warren, born in Buckfleld, Oxford county, Me., May 10, 
1812; died jn Baraboo, Wis., February 26, 1892. Was a bookseller in New 
York and Albany, and in 1841 came to Chicago and three years later to 
Mineral Point, Wis. A few years later settled in Sauk City, where he 
and his brothers engaged in banking. In 1867 settled in Baraboo, and 
has been president of the First National Bank, and mayor of the city 
for three terms. He was emphatically a business man, and the large 
estate he left testifies to his energy and sagacity. 
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Norman Washbnrn, born in Franklin county, Vt., July 14, 1801; died 
in MilMlle, Grant county, Wis., November 9, 1891. He moved to Penn- 
sylvania in 1825, and from there to Millville, in 1846. The Grant County 
Herald says of him: "He was most true and loyal to his friends, the 
party of his choice, and to his country in its hour of need and peril." 

Charles K. Well?, born in Waterville, Me, December 22, 1817; died 
in Milwaukee, Wis., January 4, 1892. Entered Waterville College (now 
Colby University) in 1838, remaining there only two years. Graduated 
from Yale with the class of '42, and for several years after this was en- 
gaged in teaching. January 21, 1846, was admitted to the bar of Virginia, 
and practiced law in Rocky Mount, Franklin county, until his removal 
to Milwaukee in 1847. In 1852 formed a partnership with Jerome R. 
Brigham, which with one exception is the oldest law firm in Milwaukee. 
In 1880 Horace A. J. Upham was admitted to the firm and the name 
changed to Wells, Brigham & Upham. Mr. Wells was appointed post- 
master in Milwaukee by President Lincoln, and served from June 1, 1864, 
to October 6, 1866. He never held many public oflSces, but was always 
interested in municipal legislation; as a lawyer was connected with 
many of the most important cases in Wisconsin. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The General Fund. 
The general fund consists of the annual state appropria- 
tion of $5,000. Its condition is as follows: 

Disbursements'. 
Expenditures, year ending November 30, 1892 — 

Books ■ $ 3, 552 52 

Salaries of library assistants 1, 236 99 

Official traveling expenses of secretary and librarian 218 90 

New typewriter 125 00 

Freight and express 92 74 

Library supplies 59 51 

Art gallery supplies 21 35 

Drayage 21 25 

Telegrams 2 04 

Miscellaneous 43 60 

$5,373 90 
Receipts. ===== 

Unexpended balance, December 1, 1891 $50 15 

Annual state appropriation, 1892 5, 000 00 

$5,050 15 

Overdraft advanced by Secretary Thwaites, and due him from 

state appropriation for 1893 323 75 
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The report of the auditing committee, on file with the cor- 
responding secretary, gives the details of the foregoing 
expenditures, and the vouchers have been filed with the 
governor according to law. 

Gifts to our library are many and of considerable impor- 
tance; we make large gains in the exchange of our publi- 
cations with kindred societies and with specialists; and our 
system of exchange of duplicates with other libraries is 
increasingly fruitful. But the day is past when a large 
public library can rely solely or even largely on chance 
gifts and exchanges, or on bargains at auction sales and 
second-hand bookstalls. These methods, while essential 
and not to be despised, are of secondary importance; a live 
library must receive its chief nourishment from a purchas- 
ing fund. 

The point has been reached in the history of our library 
when larger resources are imperatively demanded. Ac- 
tivity in historical study, and indeed in all studies, was 
never so great as now; books of the utmost importance 
are pouring from the presses of Europe and America in 
phenomenal numbers: it is impossible with our present 
means satisfactorily to keep abreast of the tide. At home, 
the rapid growth of the State University, especially the 
establishment here of the new school of economics, polit- 
ical science and history, and the summer school of teachers, 
has greatly increased the demands upon our shelves, both in 
variety and extent. The general gro w th of culture through- 
out the state brings to us from year to year larger 
numbers of Wisconsin scholars outside of University 
circles; and the number of those from neighboring states 
who seek this repository of books steadily grows. After 
deducting salaries of assistants and miscellaneous expenses 
from our annual state appropriation, there is left to us but the 
paltry sum of about $3,500 for the purchase of books. AV ere 
our purchasing fund doubled, it would bprely meet the ne- 
cessities of the case; even then, the institution would be 
doing its work at far less expense than any library of sim- 
ilar importance in the United States, both as to purchases 
and salary list. The management of the Society has been 
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able, by dint of tireless energy spurred by the keenest en- 
thusiasm, for forty years to keep it fairly in step with its 
compeers; at no time, as will be shown by our report of 
accessions, have richer results b^en obtained than during 
the year just closed, yet we must remember that the State, 
the West, and the country are making giant strides; what 
was good library growth a dozen or more years ago does 
not now suffice; we must expand with our surroundings, if 
we are to maintain our position and properly serve the 
people of the commonwealth. 

A serious effort should be made at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the legislature to secure an increased appropriation 
for the Society. If the situation were fully understood by 
the law makers, there would be no doubt of the result. 

The Binding Fund, 

It was reported by the treasurer a year ago that the 
cash and securities in the binding fund amounted to 
$20,493.60. The net increase, including the sale of our 
Texas land, during the year ending November 30, 1892 — 
after deducting annual appropriations for binding and 
binding clerk^s salary, and fees for recording mortgages — 
was $^,503.94. The details are given in the full and explicit 
report of Treasurer Proudfit who, without compensation, 
is doing valuable work for the Society in the management 
of its private funds. 

The present condition of the fund is as follows: 

Cash and securities in charge of treasurer $22,997 54 

Taylor bequest, not yet available 1,000 00 

Notes given for the fund, as yet unpaid ^ 400 00 

Total $24,397 54 

A year ago we reported that negotiations were in progress 
for the sale of our land in Coleman county, Texas, at 
$3 per acre. The sale was consummated in January last, 
the property netting us $1,800 after all expenses of con- 
veyancing. 

» The notes are as follows: One-third payable annually, with Interest at 7 per cent 
after due: Dr. Lyman C. Draper (deceased), $800; Hon. John A. Rice, $100; total, $400. 
Tney are, with the exception of Dr. Rice's, in the hands of the corresponding secretary. 
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As was reported a year ago, the late Dr. Lyman C. 
Draper willed to the Society his library, and certain per- 
sonal property consisting chiefly of mining stocks. The 
Draper homestead on West Washington avenue, Madison, 
was to come to us after the death of his widow. The com- 
mittee, as previously reported, purchased the widow's 
dower right, and came at once into full possession of 
the homestead, December 1, 1891. This property, accred- 
ited to the binding fund, was placed in charge of a select 
sub-committee, with full powers of management. The 
committee went to considerable expense, as will be seen 
by the treasurer's report, in repairing the dwelling, which 
was sadly in need of renovation, and placing it and the 
grounds in proper condition for rental. The premises have 
been let since the first of May last, under a year's lease, 
for thirty dollars per month. It may possibly be deemed 
good policy, in time, to sell the property; but this cannot 
be done except by special consent of the legislature, and 
legislation to this effect will doubtless be asked for at the 
coming session. 

The corhmittee is informed by the executors of the 
Draper estate that, despite the terms of the will, the 
Society will realize from the settlement but little if any- 
thing beyond the homestead. The mining stocks, which 
constitute the chief part of the personal property, appear 
to have no market value, and the estate is encumbered 
with debts and bequests; for the payment of the latter, the 
executors have as yet devised no method. It was the in- 
tention of Dr. Draper to be generous to the Society he loved 
so well, but it transpires that he did not appreciate the 
precarious condition of his estate, dying apparently in the 
belief that he was leaving to us property of considerable 
value. 

Section 4 of the act approved March 4, 1853, creating this 
corporation, limits the amount of property we can acquire 
to the value of ten thousand dollars; as our holdings are 
now worth fully a million, it is time that steps be taken to 
remove this unnecessary barrier to our growth, heretofore 
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unheeded, but liable at some time if uncorrected to give us 
trouble. 

The Antiquarian Fund. 

The balance in the antiquarian fund last year was 
$1,317.11. As will be seen from the treasurer's detailed re- 
port, the increase during the year ending November 30, 
1892, was $22185 (from interest on loans, and one half the 
receipts from membership dues, and the sale of duplicates), 
leaving the present condition: 

Cash and securities in hands of treasurer $1 ,541 96 

Notes given for the fund, as yet unpaid ^ 30 00 

Total $1,571 96 

The by-laws governing this fund prescribe that its in- 
come "shall be used in prosecuting mound explorations or 
other historic investigations within the state of Wisconsin; 
the procuring of desirable articles of Wisconsin antiquities, 
historic manuscripts, paintings, or other objects of historic 
interest." 

We have drawn attention in previous reports to the im* 
portance of stimulating the antiquarian fund. The principal 
should reach at least $5,000 before we touch the income, and 
$10,000 would be more in accordance with our needs. At 
the present rate of increase, it will be several years before 
the $5,000 minimum can be reached and the fund become 
available. 

An effort would have been made by the corresponding 
secretary, during the year just closed, to secure subscrip- 
tions to the fund from members and friends of the So- 
ciety, to the end that it might speedily be placed upon a 
working basis; but the movement in behalf of the Draper- 
Durrie special portrait fund rendered it inexpedient to push 
the former. During the coming year, the antiquarian fund 
will be brought to the attention of the people. Public- 
spirited citizens can find no more worthy object for their 
gifts and bequests than this antiquarian fund, designed 

1 The notes in the hands of the corresponding secretary are as follows, one- third payable 
annually, with Interest at 7 per cent after due: Hon. Henry M. Lewis, $10; Hon. Frank 
A. Flower, $20; total, $80. 
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to keep at home Wisconsin archaeological remains and 
historic relics. As it is, too many such have already 
been attracted to eastern museums with large purses. 

DRAPER-DURRIE PORTRAIT FUND. 

Early in the fiscal year (December, 1891), the correspond- 
ing secretary circulated a subscription paper among the 
members of the Society to raise a fund for procuring for 
the gallery an oil portrait of the late Dr. Draper. So liberal 
was the response that enough money was accumulated for 
two portraits, the sum being $238. With the permission of 
the subscribers, the secretary engaged Prof. James R. 
Stuart, of Madison, to paint portraits of both Dr. Draper 
and Librarian Durrie. Following is a statement of the 
disposition of the fund: 

Dr, 
Amount subscribed $ 238 00 

1892. Cr, 

Jan. 16. J. R. Stuart, for Draper portrait and frame ... $ 125 00 
Feb. 8. J. R. Stuart, for Durrie portrait, without frame 100 00 
Mch. 17. Sheasby & Smith, Madison, frame for Durrie 

portrait 12 50 

237 50 



Balance, donated to antiquarian fund 50 

Following is the list of subscribers: 

Milwaukee — John Johnston, Samuel Marshall, Howard Morris, Daniel 
Wells, Jr. 

Watertown — Theodore Prentiss. 

La Crosse — G. Van Steenwyck. 

Cincinnati — Robert Clarke. 

Kilbourn City — Jonathan Bowman. 

Oshkosh — Philetus Sawyer. 

LouisviUe, Ky.— Reuben T. Durrett. 

JanesviUe — James Sutherlan d. 

Madison — R. B. Anderson, J. M. Bowman, E. von Briesen, R. Bunn, 
Elisha Burdick, George B. Burrows, J. D. Butler, J. H. Carpenter, J. B. 
Cassoday, T. C. Chamberlin, C. P. Chapman, F. K. Conover, George P. 
Delaplaine, M. R. Doyon, Philo Dunning, D. S. Durrie, Lucius FairchUd 
S. D. Hastings, Dr. J. Hobbins, A. H. HoUister, Wm. Jacobs, J. A. John- 
son, B. W. Jones, Alex. Kerr, Wm. P. Lyon, Simeon Mills, W. A. P. 
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Morris, John G. McMynn, F. W. Oakley, W. J. Park, J. B. Parkinson^ 
S. U. Pinney, F. F. Proudfit, Wayne Kamsay, D. J. Scampton, S. L. 
• Sheldon, Halle Steensland, B. J. Stevens, G. L. Storer, R G. Thwaites» 
W. A. Tracy, Frederick J. Turner, N. B. Van Slyke, Wm. Vroman, H. W. 
Williams, J. G. Zehnter. 

The accounts have been duly examined and approved by 
the auditing committee, and its report filed with the 
librarian. 

It is fortunate that we were able to secure for the gallery 
a portrait from life, of Mr. Durrie. A fortnight after it 
was completed and hung, he was stricken with fatal illness; 
the work could not have been satisfactorily executed had 
it not been done when it was. As it is, we now have ex- 
cellent portraits of both Draper and Durrie, appropriately 
hanging side by side upon our walls, and have cause to 
congratulate ourselves upon having done a good work in 
time that we hope may last all time. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The eighth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association was held at Washington, D. C, December 29-31, 
1891. We were represented at this yearly gathering of the 
historical workers of the country, in the person of the cor- 
responding secretary. This was the first time that the 
Wisconsin Society had sent a delegate, although we have 
from the inception of the association been a member and 
taken an active interest in its affairs. The next meeting 
will be held in Chicago, in 1H93, during the World's Fair, 
when most of the learned American societies will hold in- 
teresting conferences. It is important that hereafter we 
be represented at each meeting of the association. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

At the fourteenth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, held at Lakewood, K J., — with side 
sessions at Baltimore and Washington — May 16-21, 1892, 
the Society was represented by the then acting librarian, 
Mr. Bradley. These annual reunions of library specialists 
are of great practical good to all concerned; here, the wis- 
dom and experience of all is made common property, and 
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here is cultivated the esprit du corps of the profession. 
They deserve our cordial co-operation and at them we 
should yearly be represented. The association will hold 
its next meeting in Chicago, during the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

THE SOCIETY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

This brings us to a consideration of the Society's contem- 
plated exhibit at the Exposition. The committee have 
decided that it is impracticable to make a large display: 
(1) It has no money of its own to spend for such purpose; 
{H) the appropriation from the state board of World's Fair 
managers is but $400, which will not go far in the construc- 
tion of cases, mounting of specimens, and transportation; 
(3) in ethnology, archaeology, and historical relics it cannot 
enter the lists with the Smithsonian Institution, the Pea- 
body Museum, and several other large eastern collections, 
the accumulation of which has cost princely fortunes. 
What we can do, will be done. We can make a creditable 
display with our native copper implements and selected 
specimens of Wisconsin stone tools; a few unique relics 
can be shown, such as those appertaining to Daniel Boone, 
and our priceless Perrot ostensorium. These are to be ex- 
hibited in Department M, occupying the gaUery of the 
northern half of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts build- 
ing. In the Wisconsin state building we shall have on 
exhibition a collection of bound books by Wisconsin writers, 
to be accompanied by an exhaustive Bibliography of Wis- 
consin Authors, of which mention is made below. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 

During the year there has issued from the state preas 
Vol. XII. of Wisconsin Historical Collections. Great care 
in its preparation has been taken by the editor; and it is 
believed, from the pleasant treatment the book has received 
at the hands of critics, that it will be found useful to stu- 
dents of Wisconsin history. 

The Second Triennial Catalogue of the Portrait Gallery is 
issuing from the press at the present time, and will soon be 
4— Hist. A. M. 
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ready for delivery. It will show a creditable growth in 
our portrait collections the past three years. The Society 
now owns a hundred and sixty- eight oil portraits; twenty- 
eight busts and medallions in marble, bronze, and plaster; 
and twenty-eight life-size crayon and process portraits. It 
has, too, upon its walls a considerable collection of miscel- 
laneous framed pictures, some of them of considerable 
merit. With these has been included in this useful 
catalogue a classified list of all unbound engravings, litho- 
graphs, photographs, etc., in the library portfolios, with a 
full index of artists and pictures. Thus for the first time 
the resources of the Society in these particulars are fully 
shown, and in extent and variety are found to be creditable 
to the institution. 

Another publication now in press is a Bibliography of 
Wisconsin Authors (Class List No. 2). This will not only 
be a list of such of the works of Wisconsin writers as are 
upon the shelves of our library — although we have a large 
collection of such — but it will include all their published 
works so far as known; those we do not possess being in- 
dicated by an asterisk. The titles embrace books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, and reports and papers in society 
transactions, etc.; while much additional information is 
given in the numerous foot-notes. This compilation has 
been a labor of considerable magnitude, involving wide 
correspondence and laborious research lasting through 
much of the present year. We know of no similar bibliog- 
raphy of the writers of any American state, and believe 
the publication will be unique of its kind. Its size will no 
doubt create general surprise. The volume will contaio 
about three hundred and fifty pages, the names of some 
nine hundred authors, and in the neighborhood of four 
thousand seven hundred titles. No, doubt some names 
and titles have been overlooked in the search, and there is 
reason to believe that inaccuracies may be detected, but 
these are faults incident to a pioneer undertaking of this 
character, and will not seriously mar the work. 

No doubt by far the greater part of the writings of Wis- 
consin men and women catalogued in our list are purely 
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ephemeral in character, yet there is much in the collection 
that will long endure. The compilers could not sit in 
judgment as to quality; such is not their office. They have 
sought to be faithful in research, and rigidly impartial. 
The result, we have no doubt, will be one of the most inter- 
esting and suggestive publications ever sent forth by the 
Society. It will show to the world, at a time when results 
in every field of thought and progress are being marshalled 
for inspection at the Columbian Exposition, that a raw 
w^estern state, whose people have chiefly been employed in 
seeking for the material things of life, has in little over 
half a century contributed in no small degree to the mass 
as well as to the wealth of American literature. 

Other class lists, more modest in size, but of great prac- 
tical value to the student, will soon follow. During the 
present winter, a complete catalogue of our newspaper 
files — one of the choicest collections in America — will be 
undertaken; and a list of our extensive collection of maps, 
which embraces many of much historical interest, is in 
contemplation. 

WORK IN THE LIBRARY. 

In addition to the preparation of the Bibliography of 
Wisconsin Authors, the regular work of the library has 
been satisfactorily performed during the year. Librarian 
Durrie retired from active work in March last, leaving us 
throughout the summer with insufficient help. Upon his 
death, the last of August, the staff was completely reor- 
ganized, with Mr. Bradley as librarian, and has since been 
in eflfective condition. 

It is with pleasure that we are able to report fair progress 
on the new card catalogue, a stupendous task which has 
for the past four years been actively in hand. When com- 
plete, perhaps some three or four years hence, we shall 
have an almost faultless index to our library, both author 
and subject; it is based upon the most approved modern 
systems, with special features adapted to our peculiar 
needs. All of the accessions since the publication of the 
last printed volume of the catalogue (VII.), May 1, 1887, 
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have been catalogued under the new rules. The work on 
accessions previous to that date has systematically pro- 
ceeded backward through the published volumes, with the 
result, thus far, that all author cards have been made for 
Vols. VII., VI., v., IV. and part of III. ; some of the subjects 
in VII. and VI., and a good proportion of subjects in V., 
IV., and part of III. Upon the completion of the author 
cards for Vol. III., probably next autumn, the subjects of 
all the volumes will be fully developed before proceeding 
further with the authors. 

The steady increase in the use of the library has been 
previously dwelt upon. The reading rooms are frequently 
much too small for the general crowd of students, espe- 
cially during afternoons and Saturdays; and the number of 
advanced students, university professors, and other special 
investigators who are given the privileges of the alcoves, 
is now so great as often fully to test our capacity in that 
direction. This enlarging of our sphere of usefulness is 
gratifying, but to meet these growing demands we have 
been obliged to increase our corps of assistants, and, as be- 
fore noted, seriously need increased purchasing funds as 
well. 

More shelving is necessary on both floors of the library, 
and the legislature will be requested at its coming session 
to appropriate a sum sufficient for this purpose. A few 
miscellaneous inechanical improvements in the library 
have been made during the year, by the state mechanics, 
for which work and other courtesies the thanks of 
the Society are due to Governor Peck, Superintendent of 
Public Property Briesen, and Assistant Superintendent 
Vance. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS. 

Following is a summary of library accessions during the 
year ending November 30, 1892: 

Books purchased (including exchanges) 1,697 

Books by gift 2,481 

Total books 4,178 

Pamphlets, by gift 2,070 

Pamphlets, made from newspaper clippings, etc., worthy 

of preservation 30 

Total pamphlets 2,100 

Total accessions 6,278 

Present estimated strength of the library: 

Books i 75,828 

Pamphlets 76,646 

Total 152,474 

We may well congratulate the Society upon the turning 
of the :50,000point in the growth of our library; it is a 
notable event in the history of the institution, and has 
been brought about by unusually large accessions during 
the year just passed. That the Society has many and 
warm friends is evident from the report of accessions by 
gift. 

We note above only such gifts as were not already upon 
our shelves, and were therefore accessions; these amounted 
to 4,551 books and pamphlets. The actual number of books 
and pamphlets accumulated by gift during the year 
reached the astonishing figure of 5^,802; the residue, 5,251 
duplicates, will be available for exchanges with other 
libraries, and are by no means dead material. We are 
grateful for all gifts, whether duplicates or accessions. 
The list of givers, below, shows that the Society^s corre- 
spondents are scattered far and wide through the Old 
World and the New. 
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The following book accessions during the period covered 
by this report are worthy of special notice: 

Baltimore (Md.) American and Commercial Advertiser (newspaper), 
1861-64. 5 vols. 

Bancroft, H. H. Chronicles of the builders of the commonwealth; his- 
torical character study. Portraits. 6 vols. San Francisco, 1891-92. 

Bartholomew, J. G. (ed.) The graphic atlas and gazetteer of the world. 
New York, 1891. 

Biblical Review. Vols. 1-6. London, 1846-50. 

British and foreign state papers. London, 1812-84. 75 vols. 

Browning, C. H. Americans of royal descent; a collection of genealo- 
gies of American families whose lineage is traced to the legitimate 
issue of kings. 2d ed. Philadelphia, 1891. 

Bureau of American Republics. Bulletins, 40 vols. Washington, 1891-92. 

earlier, A. La Republique Americain Etats-Unis. 4 vols. Paris, 1890. 

Carson, H. L. The supreme court of the United States. Portraits. 
Philadelphia, 1891. 

Curzon, G. N. Persia and the Persian question. lUust. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1892. 

Davis, Mrs. Varina J. Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the Confederate 
states of America. A memoir by his wife. Portraits, illust. 2 vols. 
New York, 1891. 

Dublin Review. London, 1836-90. 107 vols. 

Dublin University Magazine, 1833-71. 77 vols. 

Hakluyt society publications. London, 1876-91. 29 vols. 

Harris, W. An historical and critical account of the lives and writings 
of James I., and Charles I., and of the lives of Oliver Cromwell and 
Charles II., after the manner of Mr. Bayle, from original writings 
and state papers. New ed. 5 vols. London, 1814. 

Harrisse, H. The discovery of North America. A critical, document- 
ary, and historic investigation, with an essay on the early cartog- 
raphy of the new world. London, 1 892. 

Hay den, Rev. H. E. Virginia genealogists. Wilkes-Barre, 1891. 

Hazlitt, W. C. The livery companies of the city of London; their origin, 
character, development, and social and political importance. With 
two colored plates and illust. London, 1892. 

Irelan, J. R. The republic; or, a history of the United States of Amer- 
ica in administrations, from the monarchic colonial days to the 
present times. Portraits. 18 vols. Chicago, 1886-88. 

Julian, J. (ed.) Dictionary of hymnology, setting forth the origin and 
history of christian hymns of all ages and nations. New York, 1892. 

Lambom, R. H. Mexican painting and painters. A brief sketch of the 
development of the Spanish school of painting in Mexico. New 
York, 1891. 
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Ijetters of William Lee, sheriff and alderman of London; commercial 
agent of the continental congress in Prance; and minister to the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, 1766-83. Portrait. 3 vols. Brook- 
lyn, 1891. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. 

New York City. The history of the centennial celebration of the inau- 
guration of George Washington as first president of the United 
States. Portraits, illust. New York, 1892. 

Newman, J. H. Works. London, 1890-91. 17 vols. 

Ridpath, J. C. Cyclopaedia of universal history. Cincinnati, 1890. 
4 vols. 

Oxford University. Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714. Oxford, 1891-92. 
4 vols. 

Hio de Janeiro, Brazil. Archives de museu do Rio de Janeiro. 1876-87 • 
7 vols. 

Hoberts, D. The Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, L. India; 
from drawings made on the spot, by David Roberts, with historical 
descriptions by the Rev. George Croly. London, 1846-49. 6 vols. 

Kose, G. M. (ed.) A cyclopaedia of Canadian biography. Toronto, 1888. 

Hoyal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland. Journal, 1834-87. 
29 vols. 

Salvation Army publications. 92 vols. 

Sargent, C. S. The silva of North America. Illustrated with figures 
and analyses drawn from nature. Baston, 1892. 2 vols. 

Schem, A. J. Deutsch-Amerikanisches conversations-lexicon. New 
York, 1869-74. 11 vols. 

Scottish Review, 1882-91. 17 vols. 

Spencer, H. Descriptive sociology; or groups of sociological facts. 
New York, 1873-81. 8 vols. 

Taylor, P. Portraits of British Americans, by W. Notman, photographer 
to Her Majesty. With biographical sketches. Montreal, 1865-68. 
3 vols. 

The book accessions for the year are classified as follows: 



Bibliography 60 

Biography 293 

Cyclopaedias 12 

Education 196 

Fine arts 72 

Geography and travels 203 

History, American 240 

British 35 

Foreign (exc. British) . 129 

General 53 

Literature 161 



Natural science 245 

Newspapers (bound files) 147 

Patents, American and British. 153 

Periodicals 605 

Philology 68 

Philosophy and ethics 25 

Political science 150 

Religion 239 

Sociology, general 948 

Useful arts 144 

Total 4,178 
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PERIODICALS CURRENTLY RECEIVED. 

List of periodicals now regularly received at the library, 
either by gift or purchase: 

Academy. London, (w.) 

Mgis, Madison, Wis. (bi-w.) 

American Academy of Polit. and Social Science, Annals. Phila. (q.) 

American Anthropologist. Washington, (q.) 

American Antiquarian. Chicago, (bi-m.) 

American Architect. Boston, (w.) 

American Catholic Historical Researches. Philadelphia, (q.) 

American Catholic Quarterly Review. Philadelphia, (q.) 

American Economic Association, Publications. Baltimore, (bi-m.) 

American Geologist. Minneapolis, (m.) 

American Historical Association, Papers. New York, (q.) 

American Journal of Archaeology. Boston, (q.) 

American Journal of Philology. Baltimore, (q.) 

American Journal of Psychology. Worcester, (q.) 

American Journal of Science. New Haven, (m.) 

American Naturalist. Philadelphia, (m.) 

American Notes and Queries. Philadelphia, (w.) 

American Statistical Association, Publications. Boston, (q.) 

Andover Review. Boston, (m.) 

Antiquary. London, (m.) 

Archaeological Institute of America, Publications. 

Arena. Boston, (m.) 

Athenaeum. London, (w.) 

Atlantic Monthly. Boston, (m.) 

Biblia. Meriden, Conn, (m.) 

Bibliotheca Sacra. Oberlin, O. (q.) 

Bizarre: Notes and Queries. Manchester, N. H. (m.) 

Blackwood's Magazine. Edinburgh, (m.) 

Book Buyer. New York, (m.) 

British Record Society. Index Library. London, (q.) 

Canadian Patent Office Record. Ottawa, (m.) 

Canadian Record of Science. Montreal, (q.) 

Catholic World. New York. (m. ) 

Century. New York, (m.) 

Clinique. Chicago, (m.) 

Contemporary Review. London, (m.) 

Cosmopolitan. New York, (m.) 

Critic. New York, (w.) 

Dedham Historical Register. Dedham, Mass. (q.) 

Dial. Chicago, (semi-m.) 
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Discovery of America. Magazine. St. Paul, (m.) 
Dublin Review. Dublin, (q.) 

East Anglian: or, Notes and Queries. Ipswich, Eng. (m.) 
Eclectic Magazine. New York, (m.) 
Edinburgh Review. Edinburgh, (q). 
Education. Boston, (m.) 
Educational Review. New York, (m.) 
Employer and Employed. Boston, (q.) 
English Historical Review. London, (q.) 
English Illustrated Magazine. London, (m.) 
Essex Institute Historical Collections. Salem, (q.) 
Fortnightly Review. London, (m.) 
Forum. New York, (m.) 

Goldthwaite's Geographical Magazine. New York, (m.) 
Granite Monthly. Concord, N. H. (m.) 
Harper's Magazine. New York, (m.) 
Hartford Seminary Record. Hartford, (bi-m.) 
Hyde Park Historical Record. Mass. (q.) 
niustrated Official Journal (Patents). London, (w.) 
Iowa Historical Record. Iowa City, (q.) 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars. Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies. Baltimore. 
Journal of American Folk Lore. Boston, (q.) 

Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History. Cincin- 
nati, (q.) 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. Philadelphia, (m.) 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy. New York, (q.) 
Library Journal. New York, (m.) 
Lippincott's Magazine . Philadelphia . (m.) 
Literary News. New York, (m.) 
Literary Northwest. St. Paul, (m.) 
Literary World . Boston, (bi-w.) 
Littell's Living Age . Boston, (w.) 
Longman's Magazine . London, (m.) 
Macmillan's Magazine . London . ( m.) 
Magazine of American History. New York, (m.) 
Magazine of New England History. Newport, (q.) 
Manitoba Gazette . Winnipeg . (w.) 
Maine Historical Society, Collections, (q.) 
Manifesto, Canterbury, N. H. (m.) 
Methodist Review. New York, (bi-m.) 
Missionary Herald. Boston, (m.) 
Monthly Weather Review. Washington. 
Narragansett Historical Register. Providence, R. I. (q.) 
Nation. New York, (w.) 
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Boston, (q.) 



(q.) 



National Magazine. New York, (m.) 

National Review. London, (m.) 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 

New England Magazine. Boston, (m.) 

New Nation. Boston, (w.) 

New World. Boston, (q.) 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Record. New York. 

Nineteenth Century. London, (m.) 

North American Review. New York, (w.) 

Northwest Magazine. St. Paul, (m.) 

Notes and Queries. London, (m.) 

Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent Oiaace. 

Open Court. Chicago, (w.) 

Our Day. Boston, (m.) 

Overland Monthly. San Francisco, (m.) 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History. Philadelphia. 

Poet-Lore. Philadelphia, (m.) 

Political Science Quarterly. New York, (q.) 

Popular Science Monthly. New York, (m.) 

Princeton College Bulletin. Princeton, N. J. (q.) 

Public Opinion. Washington, (w.) 

Publishers' Weekly. New York, (w.) 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Boston, (q.) 

Quarterly Review. London, (q.) 

Review of Reviews. London and New York, (m.) 

Salem Press Historical and Genealogical Record. Salem, Mass. (q.) 

Science. New York. W. 

Scientific American. New York. 

Scientific American Supplement. 

Scottish Review Paisley, (q.) 

Scribner's Magazine. New York. 



Washington, (w.) 



(q.) 



(w.) 

New York. 



(w.) 



(m.) 



Southern Historical Magazine. Charleston, West Va. (m.) 

United States Government Publications, Monthly Catalogue of. 

University Extension. Philadelphia, (m.) 

Westminster Review. London, (m.) 

Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, (m.) 

Yale Review. Boston, (q.) 
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WISCONSIN NEWSPAPER FILES. 

Following is a list, classified by counties, of Wisconsin 
journals now regularly received at the library, and bound, 
all of them being weekly editions except where otherwise 
noted: 

Adams. — Friendship, Adams Co. Press. 

Ashland. — Ashland Press; Hurley, Gogebic Iron Tribune; Hurley, 
Montreal River Miner. 

Barron. — Barron, Barron Co. Shield; Chetek Alert; Cumberland Ad- 
vocate. 

Bayfield. — Bayfield, Bayfield Co. Press. 

Brown. — Depere News; Fort Howard Review; Green Bay Advocate; 
Green Bay, State Gazette. 

Buffalo. — Alma, Buffalo Co. Journal; Fountain City, Buffalo Co. Re- 
publikaner; Mondovi, Buffalo Co. Herald. 

Burnett. — Grantsburg, Burnett Co. Sentinel. 

Calumet. — Chilton Times. 

Chippewa.— Chippewa Falls, Chippewa Herald; Chippewa Falls, Chip- 
pewa Times; Chippewa Falls, Catholic Sentinel. 

Clark. — Colby Phonograph; Neillsville Republican and Press; Thorp 
Courier. 

Columbia. — Columbus Democrat; Kill^ourn City Mirror-Gazette; Lodi 
Valley News; Portage Democrat; Portage, Wisconsin State Register; 
Poynette Press; Rio, Columbia Co. Reporter. 

Crawford.— Prairie du Chien Courier; Prairie du Chien Union; Sol- 
diers' Grove, Kickapoo Transcript. 

Dane. — Belleville, Sugar River Recorder; Madison, Wisconsin Bot- 
schafter; Madison Daily Democrat; Madison, Daily Cardinal; Madison, 
Northwestern Mail; Madison Times, d. and w.; Madison, Wisconsin Staats 
Zeitung; Madison, Wisconsin State Journal, d. and w.; Madison, Western 
Farmer; Madison, W. C. T. U. State Work,m.; Oregon Observer; Stough- 
ton Courier; Stoughton Hub; St ought on Norman nen; Sun Prairie 
Countryman. 

Dodge. — Beaver Dam Argus; Beaver Dam, Dodge Co. Citizen; Juneau 
Telephone; Waupun Times. 

Door. — Sturgeon Bay, Door Co. Advocate; Sturgeon Bay Republican. 

Douglas. — Superior, Evening Telegram, d.; Superior Times; Superior 
Wave; Superior Leader, d. 

Dunn. — Menomonie, Dunn Co. News. 

Eau Claire. — Augusta Eagle; Eau Claire Weekly Free Press; Eau 
Claire News; Eau Claire Weekly Leader. 

Florence. — Florence Mining News. 

Fond du Lac— Brandon Times; Fond du Lac Commonwealth; Ripon 
Commonwealth; Ripon Free Press; Waupun Leader. 
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Forest.— Crandon, Forest Republican. 

Gbant. — Boscobel Dial; Lancaster, Grant Co. Herald; Lancaster 
Teller; Montford Monitor; Platteville, Grant Co. News; Platteville^ 
Grant Co. Witness; Cassville Index. 

Qreen. — Albany Vindicator; Brodhead Independent; Monroe Senti- 
nel; Monroe Sun. 

Green Lake. — Berlin Weekly Journal; Princeton Republic. 

Iowa. — Dodge ville Eye and Star; Dodge ville Chronicle; Mineral 
Point, Iowa Co. Democrat; Mineral Point Tribune. 

Jackson. — Black River Falls, Badger State Banner; Merrillan, Wis- 
consin Leader. 

Jefferson. — Fort Atkinson, Jefferson Co. Union and Hoard's Dairy- 
man; Jefferson Banner; Lake Mills Leader; Palmyra Enterprise; Wa- 
terloo Journal; Watertown Gazette; Watertown Republican. 

Juneau — Elroy Chronicle; Elroy Tribune; Mauston Star; Necedah 
Republican. 

Kenosha. — Kenosha Union. 

Kewaunee. — Ahnapee Record; Kewaunee Enterprise; Kewaunske 
Listy. 

La Crosse. — La Crosse Weekly Chronicle; La Crosse Nord Stem; 
La Crosse Republican and Leader. 

La Fayette. — Darlington Democrat and Register; Darlington Jour- 
nal; Darlington Republican; ShuUsburg Pick and Gad. 

Langlade. — Antigo Weekly News Item; Antigo Republican. 

Lincoln. — Merrill, Lincoln Co. Advocate; Merrill, Lincoln Co. xAn- 
zeiger. 

Manitowoc — Manitowoc Nord- Western; Manitowoc Pilot; Manito- 
woc Tribune; Two Rivers, Manitowoc Co. Chronicle. 

Marathon. — Wausau Central Wisconsin; Wausau Deutsche Pionier; 
Wausau Torch of Liberty. 

Marinette. — Marinette Fagle. 

Marquette. — Montello Express. 

Milwaukee (all published in the city). — Abend Post, d.; Acker und 
Gartenbau Zietung, s. m.; American School Board Journal, m.; Wis- 
consin Banner und Volksfreund; Columbia; Fortschritt der Zeit, s. m.; 
Evangelisch-Lutherisches; Gemeinde Blatt, s. m.; Germania; Herold; 
Milwaukee Journal, d.; Milwaukee Daily News; Masonic Tidings, m.; 
Pneumatic, m.; Realty and Building Record; Rovnost, d.; Saturday 
Star; Seebote; Milwaukee Sentinel, d.; Milwaukee Sunday Telegraph; 
United States Miller, m.; Evening Wisconsin, d.; Wisconsin Weather 
and Crop Bulletin, m.; Yenowine's Illustrated News. 

Monroe. — Sparta Democrat; Sparta Herald; Sparta Independent; 
Tomah Journal. 

Oconto. — Oconto, Oconto Co. Reporter. 

Oneida. — Rhinelander, Oneida Co. Herald; Rhinelander Vindicator. 
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Outagamie. — Appleton Crescent; Applet on Weekly Post; Appleton 
Volksfreund; Kaukauna Sun; Kaukauna Times. 

Ozaukee. — Cedarburg Weekly News. 

Pepin. — Durand, Pepin Co. Courier. 

PiEBCE.— Maiden Rock, Weekly Press; Prescott, Pierce Co. Plaindealer; 
River Falls Journal. 

Polk.— Osceola, Polk Co. Press. 

Portage. — Stevens Point Gazette; Stevens Point Journal. 

Price.— Kennan Banner, m.; Phillips Times. 

Racine. — Burlington Free Press; Burlington Standard Democrat; Ra- 
cine Journal; Racine Slavie; Racine Daily Times; Union Grove Enter- 
prise; Waterford Post. 

Richland.— Richland Center, Republican Observer; Richland Center, 
Richland Rustic. 

Rock.— Beloit Free Press, d. and w.; Clinton Herald; Edgerton, Wis- 
consin Tobacco Reporter; Evansville Enterprise; Evansville Weekly Re- 
view; Evans ville Tribune; Janes ville Daily Gazette; Janesville Weekly 
Recorder; Milton Weekly Telephone. 

St. Croix. — Baldwin Bulletin; Hudson Star and Times; Hudson True 
Republican; New Richmond, St. Croix Republican. 

Sauk.— Baraboo, Sauk Co. Democrat; Baraboo Republic; Reedsburg 
Free Press; Sauk City, Pionier am Wisconsin. 

Sawyer. — Hayward, Journal News. 

Shawano.— Shawano, Shawano Co. Advocate; Shawano, Shawano Co. 
Journal. 

Shebotgan.— Plymouth Reporter; Sheboygan Times; Sheboygan Falls, 
Sheboygan Co. News. 

Taylor.— Medford, Taylor Co. Star and News. 

Trempealeau.- -Arcadia Leader; Independence Wave. 

Vernon. — Viroqua, Vernon Co. Censor. 

Walworth. — Delavan, Wisconsin Times; Delavan Enterprise; Delavan 
Republican; Elkhorn Blade; Elkhom, Walworth Co. Independent; Lake 
Geneva Herald; Whitewater Register; Whitewater Gazette. 

Washburn.— Shell Lake Watchman. 

Washington.— Hartford Press; West Bend Democrat; West Bend 
Washington Co. Pilot. 

Waukesha.— Oconomo woe, Wisconsin Free Press; Waukesha, Wau- 
kesha Co. Democrat; Waukesha Freeman. 

Waupaca. — New London Enterprise and Times; Weyauwega Chron- 
icle; Waupaca Post; Waupaca, Waupaca Co. Republican. 

Waushara. — Plainfield Sun; Wautoma, Waushara Argus. 

Winnebago. — Menasha Press; Omro Journal; Oshkosh Weekly North- 
western; Oshkosh Weekly Times; Oshkosh, Wisconsin Telegraph. 

Wood.— Grand Rapids, Wood Co. Reporter; Marshfleld Times. 
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OTHER NEWSPAPERS 

are received as follows, either by gift or purchase: 

Chicago, Home Visitor, (m.) 

Chicago, Northwestern Lumberman, (w.) 

Chicago, Standard, (w.) 

Chicago Times, (d.) 

Chicago Tribune, (d.) 

Chicago, World's Columbian Exposition, (m.) 

Davenport, Iowa, Churchman, (m.) 

Hartford, Conn., Traveler's Record, (m.) 

London Graphic, (w.) 

London, Illustrated London News, (w.) 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, (d.) 

New York, Cook's Excursionist, (m.) 

New York, Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, (w.) 

New York, Harper's Weekly. 

New York Independent, (w.) 

New York, A Pointer, (m.) 

New York Tribune, (d.) 

New York, The Voice, (w.) 

New York World, (d ) 

Omaha, Nebr., Bohemian Voice, (m.) 

Paris, Prance, Republique Frangaise. (d.) 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, (d.) 

San Francisco Chronicle, (d.) 

Washington, D. C, National Tribune, (w.) 

Washington Post, (d.) 

Washington, D. C, Woman's Tribune, (w.) 

Winona, Minn., Westlicher Herald, (d.) 

AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS 

have been received as follows: 

E. R. Balsley, FaijetteiHlle—LiSind patent from the state of New York to 
Levi Bishop, of six hundred acres of land in town of Manlius, Mont- 
gomery county. New York, dated July 9, 1790, with signature of George 
Clinton as governor. Has the great seal of the state of New York, 
encased in parchment. 

E. E. Bryant, MacZiso/i— Autograph letter of Horace Greeley, New York, 
Oct. 14, 1860, to General Bryant, then of Monroe, Wis., on giving a 
lecture at that place. 

John R, Crooker, Basco Station, Dane County— Return of Capt. J. M. B. 
Steward, Co. F., Archer's Battalion Reserves, C. S. A., for July, 1864. 
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Taken from Fort Mahone, near Petersburg, Va., April, 1865, by John 
Green, Wisconsin>olunteers. 

Executors of Lapham estate, Oconomowoc — I. A. Lapham's field-notes 
and civil engineer papers, Milwaukee &Rock Kiver Canal Co., 1833-47. 

William Masters',Weyaiiwega — Commissions of Ashahel Howell, as 
justice of the peace in Medina county, Ohio, signed by Robert Lucas, 
Joseph Vance, Wilson Shannon, and Mordecai Hartley, governors, 1833, 
1837, 1840, and 1846. 

W, A. P. Morris^ Madison — Receipt given to Gen. Jacob Morris, Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., by Henry Phinney, treasurer of the Otsego Auxiliary 
African Colonization society, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1829, for subscription of $10. 

B, Oderkirk, Merrlmac — Parchment deed of lands in Albany county, 
N. Y., dated May 2, 1789, between John T. Rooseveldt, of New York city, 
party of the first part, and Isaac Onderkirk, of Albany, of second part, 
lands in county of Albany, N. Y . 

D. H. Pulcifer, Shawano — Returns of La Crosse post office for 1852-54. 

Sam. Ryan, Appleton — Court warrants issued in Dinwiddle county, 
Va., as follows: George II., 27th year of reign [1753]; Dec. 12, May 9, 
June 22, and July 23, 1791. 

Purchased —A. L. S. of J. D. Doty, as governor of Wisconsin Terri- 
tory, June 26, 1841 . 

The following autographs were the gift of Hon. Simon 
Gratz, Philadelphia: 

Abert, John'T., colonel of engineers. 

Antrobus, Gibbs]^Crawford, British charge d'affaires. 

Ashley, William H., first lieutenant-governor of Missouri. 

Atwater, Jeremiah, president of Dickinson college. Pa., and other 

colleges. 
Badger, George E., cabinet officer. 
Baker, David J., U. S. senator from Illinois. 
Baldwin, Henry, judge of U. S. supreme court. 
Barber, Francis, colonel in revolutionary war. 
Barker, Jacob, merchant. (The body of the letter is in the handwritin ( 

of Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet.) 
Barnum, Phineas T., showman. 
Bateman, Ephraim, U. S. senator from New Jersey. 
Bayard, John, member continental congress from Pennsylvania. 
Bee, Thomas, member continental congress from South Carolina. 
Benton, Thomas Hart (2), U. S. senator. 

Bingham, William, member continental congress from Pennsylvania. 
Bland, Theodoric, member continental congress from Virginia. 
Bonaparte, Joseph, king of Spain. 

Boudinot, Elias, member continental congress from New Jersey. 
Bowen, Ephraim, colonel in revolutionary war. 
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Boyd, Linn, speaker of house of representatives. 

Bradbury, James W., U. S. senator from Maine. 

Branch, John, cabinet officer. 

Brown, John, member continental congress from Rhode Island. 

Burke, Edmund (2), U. S. commissioner of patents. 

Cadwalader, Lambert, member continental congress from New Jersey. 

Campbell, David, governor of Virginia. 

Campbell, Lewis D., member of congress from Ohio, and diplomat. 

Careys, Matthew, publisher and author. 

Clay, Henry, American statesman. 

Clarke, Henri Jacques Gaillaume (Due de Feltre), French general and 

minister of state. 
Clark, James, governor of Kentucky. 
Colden, Cadwallader D., lawyer and author. 

Condicfc, Lawis, physician and member of congress from New Jersey. 
Coxe, Tench (2), member continental congress from Pennsylvania. 
Dano, Samuel W., U. S. senator from Connecticut. 
Delano, Columbus, cabinet officer. 

Dickinson, Philemon, member continental congress from Delaware. 
Dodge, A. C, U. S. senator from Iowa. • 

Drayton, William, colonel in war of 1812-15; president of Bank of United 

States. 
Duffleld, Samuel, member continental congress from Pennsylvania. 
Eaton, William, Tripolitan war. 
Ellet, Elizabeth F., author. 
EUicott, Joseph, founder of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ellsworth, Henry L., U. S. commissioner of patents. 
Ewing, James, brig.-general of Pennsylvania troops in revolutionary war, 
Fairfield, John, U. S. senator from and governor of Maine. 
Fitch, Eleazer T., educator. 
Foote, Henry S., IJ. S. senator from Mississippi. 
Forsyth, John, cabinet officer. 

Galloway, Joseph, member continental congress from Pennsylvania. 
Gardner, Joseph, member continental congress from Pennsylvania. 
Gore, Mrs. Catherine F., English novelist. 
Granger, Gideon, cabinet officer. 
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Van Hise, Charles R., Madison 

Van Velzer, C. A., and Slichter, C. S., Madison 

Vendrasco, Giovanni Antonio, Venice, Italy 

Vereins ftlr kunst und alterthum in Ulm und Ober- 

schwagen, Ulm, Germany 

Vermont university library, Burlington 

Verwyst, Chrysostom, Superior, Wis 

Vilas, William F., Madison 

Washington county board of supervisors 

Waukesha county board of supervisors 

Waupaca county board of supervisors 

Waushara county board of supervisors 

Western Reserve historical society, Cleveland, Ohio . . . 

Whitney, J. H., Madison 

Wight, William W., Milwaukee 

Winchell, N. H., Minneapolis, Minn 

Winfield, Charles H., Jersey City, N. J 

Winsor, Justin, Cambridge, Mass 

Wisconsin academy of sciences, arts and letters 



Books. 



1 

29 
1 



1 

2 

1 

21 



2 
13 
37 

3 
6 
2 
1 
1 

10 

.33 

118 

11 

25 

12 

3 

3 

34 

1 



29 
3 
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14 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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GIVERS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS — Continued. 



Givers 



of 



Wisconsin adjutant-general 

Central railroad company 

dairjonen's association 

grand lodge A. O. U. W 

humane society 

newspaper publishers 

society of Archaeological institute 
America 

state of, state documents 

state agricultural society 

state board of charities 

state board of control 

state board of supervision 

State Journal Co 

state library 

state normal school, Milwaukee 

state normal school. River Falls 

state normal school, Whitewater 

state superintendent of public instruction 

state treasurer 

university of 

agricultural experiment station . 

Woodward, P. H., Hartford, Conn 

Worcester (Mass.) public library 

World's Columbian exposition managers, Chicago 

Wright, Carroll D., Washington 

Wyman, W. H., Omaha, Nebr 

Yale university. New Haven, Conn 



Books. 



96 

1 

729 

1 

8 

227 

4 



152 



17 

7 

43 
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THE PORTRAIT COLLECTION. 

The accessions to our portrait collection have been nu- 
merous during the year. The new catalogue (pp. 35, 36) will 
contain references to all of our possessions in this depart- 
ment, with biographical sketches of the subjects of the oil, 
crayon, and statuary portraits, hung in the gallery. The pres 
ent gallery f acil ities for displaying pictures are now taxed to 
their utmost. The existing method of hanging by cords is 
antiquated and unsafe. The strips of moulding are inse- 
curely fastened to the walls of hollow brick, and the in- 
creased weight occasions us no small degree of solicitude 
for the safety of the portraits. The legislature will be re- 
quested, at the coming session, to appropriate a sum suffi- 
cient to cover the walls with sheathing, firmly bolted on; 
this will enable frames to be screwed directly upon the 
walls, and allow of an additional tier in each of the three 
rooms, thus increasing by fifty per cent the opportunity 
for display. During the year, gilt name-labels have been 
attached to each frame, thus greatly accommodating vis- 
itors. 

The receipts of portraits, views, etc., during the past 
twelve months have been as follows: 

OIL PORTRAITS. 

John Bentley, Milwaukee — Born in Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
Wales, March 23, 1822. Migrated to the United States in 1838; worked 
in New York state, chiefly as a mason and builder, until 1848, when he 
came west and settled in Milwaukee, soon becoming a building con- 
tractor; the firm of John Bentley & Son has erected a number of prom- 
inent public buildings in Wisconsin, among them being the south 
wings of the Northern Insane Hospital at Oshkosh, the transverse wings 
of the State Capitol, the Lutheran College at Watertown, the Milwaukee 
College, and the Deaf and Dumb Institute at Delavan. Mr. Bentley was 
an assemblyman in 1878-80. - Edwin C. Eldridge, artist, 1892. 

Lyman C. Draper — Painted by James R. Stuart, 1892. 

Daniel S. Durrie — Painted by James R. Stuart, 1892. 

Robert Luscomhe, Milwaukee — Born at Holly, Franklin county, Mass., 
Sept. 15, 1822, a son of John Luscombe, who graduated from Yale 
College in 1797. A pioneer of Wisconsin, having come to Milwaukee in 
1843; manufacturer of lumber and wooden ware; an ardent abolitionist 
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with Booth and others, he actively resisted the fugitive slave law, and 
assisted in working the " underground railroad." — Charles W. Heyd, 
artist, 1892. 

Christian Preusser^ Milwaukee — Born in 1826 at Idstein, near Wies- 
baden, Germany. Came to Milwaukee in 1844, where he established the 
Preusser Jewelry Company, of which he is still president; was president 
of the Wisconsin Natural History Society for over twenty years, until it 
gave its collections to the Milwaukee Public Museum; long treasurer of 
the volunteer fire department of that city, and later trustee for distribut- 
ing its funds; active in educational matters; has been president of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics' Insurance company from 1854 to the present date. 
— William Jacobs, artist. 

Oeorge B. Smith, Madison — Born at Parma Corners, N. Y., May 22, 
1823. Settled at Madison, Wis., in 1845; member of first constitutional 
convention, 1846; attorney-general of the state, 1854-55; mayor of Madi- 
son, 1858-60, and 1878; member of assembly, 1868-69. Died at Madison, 
Sept. 18, 1879. - J. C. Marine, artist. 

Uriel B. Smith, Milwaukee — Born in Onondago county, N. Y., Feb. 18, 
1812. Arrived in Milwaukee, July 17, 1835, and built and operated the 
first tailor shop there,— on East Water street, between Wisconsin and 
Michigan streets; from about 1847 until the present date has been chiefiy 
engaged in real estate transactions in that city. His daughter, Milwau- 
kee H. (now Mrs. Hakelberg), was the first white child born in Milwau- 
Kee, the date of her advent being Oct. 10, 1835. — Edwin C. Eldridge, 
artist, 1892. 

John H, Van Dyke, Milwaukee — Born in Mercersburg, Penn., Oct. 17 , 
1823. Graduated from Marshall College, 1841; studied law in Detroit, 
Mich., and admitted to practice in 1845; settled in Milwaukee on April 
17, 1846; participated in the forming of, and drafted the first constitution 
for, the Young Men's Association (now the Milwaukee public library); 
for many years a trustee of, and in 1856 president of, the board of 
trustees of Milwaukee College; president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 1869 to 1874; vice-president of the Menominee 
Mining Company in 1876, the pioneer company in the development of 
the Menominee iron range in Wisconsin and Michigan; a member of the 
board of visitors of Milwaukee Hospital from its organization in 1864, 
and now president of the board. — Edwin C. Eldridge, artist, 1892. 

PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, INDIA INK, ETC. 

Hiram R, Bond, Milwaukee — Born in Decatur, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1824. 
Came to Milwaukee, July 4, 1846; was engaged as contracting master 
mason until 1886; among the buildings erected by him are the Plankin- 
ton House, and many other large Milwaukee structures; is now presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Land Company. 
Charles E. Brown, Chicago — Born in Granville, Washington county, 
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N. Y., in'.lSlG. Taught school in Chicago in 1835, when it was but a 
village of eight hundred inhabitants; walked on foot to Milwaukee, in 
1835, and in 1841 helped found Granville, Milwaukee county; was a 
member of the Territorial assembly, 1845; in 1846, member of the first 
constitutional convention; removed to Cook county, 111., in 1865, his 
present^home being Glencoe, 111. 

Darwin Clark, Madison — Born in Otego, Otsego county, N. Y.,May 12, 
1812. Arrived in Madison, on foot from Chicago {via Milwaukee), June 10,; 
1837; worked as a cabinet-maker on the Territorial capitol then in pro- 
cess of erection, and assisted in erecting other pioneer structures in 
Madison; from 1842 to 1845 was a builder and contractor on his own ac- 
count; in ^1845 opened a furniture store and remained in business at the 
same stand on Main street until his retirement from trade in 1888; 
taught the Madison village school in the winter of 1843-44; held 
numerous local offices, baing at one time president of the village, and 
for many years a member of the school board. — India ink, by C. L. Bur- 
dick. 

Christobal Colon — The Spanish Duke of Veragua, and the lineal de- 
scendant of Christopher Columbus. — India ink, by A. C. Isaacs. 

David Ferguson, Milwaukee — Born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Feb.- 
24, 1821. Landed in New York, 1840; in 1842 entered the employ of the 
Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company's bank (Mitchell's), and 
has ever since been with that pioneer institution; its cashier from 
1842 to^l887, and since then its vice-president. — Crayon, by S. L. Stein. 

Edwin Hurlbiit, Oconomowoc — Born in Newtown, Conn., Oct. 10,1818, 
of Revolutionary parentage. Moved with his parents to Pennsylvania 
in 1825; admitted to the bar in that state, 1847; settled in Michigan in 
1848, where he became judge-advocate of state militia; came to Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., in April, 1850; district attorney, 1856-58; at opening of 
War of Secession (1861 >, appointed colonel on Governor Randall's staff, 
and was active in recruiting, organizing, and inspecting state troops; 
deputy United States marshal in 1862; member of assembly, 1869; 
served long as trustee for State Industrial School, at Waukesha; district 
attorney, 1872; editor and proprietor of The Wisconsin Free Press^ 
of Oconomowoc. 

EliphaJet S, Stone, Oconomowoc — Born in Lodus Point, Wayne 
county, N. Y., April 10, i825. Came to Milwaukee in 1842, when seven- 
teen years of age; was master for fourteen years of some of the finest 
lake vessels of that day; one of the founders of the Milwaukee board of 
trade; for several years marine inspector for the lake board of under- 
writers; member of assembly, from Waukesha county, 1872; now lives 
on his farm near Oconomowoc; is a member of the Milwaukee Pioneer 
club 
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MISCELLANEOUS PICTURES. 

Cabinet photographs o/— Levi Alden, Madison; Rasmus B. Anderson, 
Madison; George Rogers Clark (3), Revolutionary ofllcer; Alexis Cler- 
mont, Depere, pioneer mail carrier between Chicago and Green Bay; 
Elliott Danforth, New York; Julia Dean (1830-68), from marble medal- 
lion portrait by Robert Cauer; Marvin K. Draper, brother of Lyman C; 
Ourtiss C. Gardener, St. Louis; Moses Hardwick, early Green Bay set- 
tler; Robert G. Ingersoll; Charles King, U. S. A., Milwaukee (2); Ben- 
son J. Lossing, New York; Stephen V. Shipman, Chicago; Prof. Walther, 
from marble monument by Cauer. 

Small card photographs of — Levi Alden, founder of The Janesville 
Gazette; David At wood, founder of The Wisconsin State Journal; 
James Gordon Bennett, Jr., editor of The New York Herald; O. W. Col- 
let, secretary of Missouri Historical Society; Charles A. Dana, editor of 
The New York Sun ; Clark Dickenson, Winnebago county register of 
deeds, and instructer of Menomonee Indians in farming; David Evans, 
Milan Ford, Henry Gallup, and John Gallup, Oshkosh pioneers; Will- 
iam E. Gladstone; John Hawks, Wisconsin pioneer printer; George 
Hyer, Wisconsin pioneer journalist; Joseph Jackson, Oshkosh pioneer; 
John T. Kingston, Necedah, pioneer lumberman; Leo XIH., pope; Har- 
low S. Orton, judge of state supreme court; Pius IX., pope; William 
Powell, interpreter for Winnebagoes; Stephen V. Shipman, Wisconsin 
officer in War of Secession; Webster Stanley, founder of Oshkosh; 
William Taylor, Oshkosh pioneer; Victoria, queen of England, etc.; 
William W. Wright, Oshkosh pioneer. 

Unclassified — Two daguerreotypes of Lyman C. Draper and wife; 
artotjrp© of Harlow S. Orton; silhouette of R. A. Brock, secretary of 
Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va.; photograph of Brown Boysi 
ranche, Pasadena, Cal.; photograph of Presbyterian hospital, Chicago; 
photograph of Westphalian medal, 1518; photograph of Venetian medal 
{conquest of Greece), 1685; engraving of arms of Pennsylvania; lithograph 
of wreck of " Walk-in-t he-Water,*' the first steamboat on Lake Erie, at 
Buffalo, Nov. 1, 1821; engraved portrait of Capt. Jack Crawford, the fa- 
mous scout; photographs of south wing of capitol, after collapse of 
Nov. 8, 1883, and of Science Hall, at state university, after fire of Dec. 1, 
1884; portfolio of seven etchings of the Franco-Prussian war, by A. de 
Neuville. 

Givers of the above miscellaneous pictures — Rev. Dr. Caleb D. Brad- 
lee, Boston; the Draper estate; C. M. Burton, Detroit; J. B. Linn, Har- 
risburg. Pa.; G. Kustermann, Green Bay; E. A. Bryan, Vincennes, Ind.; 
and Reuben G. Thwaites. 

6— Hist. A. M. 
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THE MUSEUM. 

The museum and portrait gallery appear to lose none of 
their drawing powers as the years go on. Fair estimates 
make the attendance nearly fifty thousand persons annu- 
ally, the greater part of the visitors being from our own 
state, although there is a good showing of tourists from else- 
where. It is reasonable to presume that seventy-five per 
cent of these people know little and care little of the far 
richer stores in our library, and carry away the notion that 
the Wisconsin Historical Society's work is centered in 
these exhibition rooms. 

As a matter of fact, the library consumes fully ninety 
per cent of our energies and our means. From the effort 
to properly administer this chief feature of our possessions, 
we have little substance left for the popular branch of our 
work. This is not as it should be. We are missing a 
golden opportunity in the education of the masses. We can 
spend no less on the library, and indeed should be able to 
spend far more than we do ; but there should be a fund for 
the development of the museum as well. It is not our 
province as an historical society to make the museum a 
universal catch-basin. The State University has ample 
natural history and geological collections, open to public 
view in well-appointed museums. The field properly left 
to us is that of ethnology, archaeology, and history, and 
in that alone should we seek for accessions. We have al- 
ready the nucleus for a good museum of this character, but 
only a nucleus. A purchasing sum of five hundred dollars 
per annum would enable us slowly to build up a highly 
creditable collection, which, arranged with scientific care, 
would be of great popular interest and an important factor 
in the higher education of the people. 

At the Columbian Exposition opportunities will be pre- 
sented for the acquisition of valuable material illustrative 
of the history of man in his several stages of development ; 
and it is to be hoped that the legislature may feel sufficient 
interest in the enterprise to encourage us to take advantage 
of them. 
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Our acquisition of antiquities and curios the past year 
has in quantity fallen below the average. Following is the 
record: 



ARCHEOLOGY. 

John Bille, Hillside— Tolished stone axe from the island of Moen, 
Denmark. 

Mrs, Mary E. Harper^ Gallup^ N. Mex. — Skull unearthed by the Hem- 
enway expedition at the pueblo Zufii, New Mexico. It was lying several 
feet below the present pueblo, amid other hum^n bones, stone axes, and 
grinding stones. 

Miss Julia A. Lapham^ Oconomowoc — Papier mache model (28 x36 in.) 
of mounds in Crawford county, near Prairie du Chien, surveyed by I, A. 
Lapham in 1852, and prepared by him in 1875 for the Centennial at 
Philadelphia. Also, a tablet 4x6 feet, representing in relief fourteen 
characteristic effigy mounds in various parts of Wisconsin, described in 
The Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), March 1, 1892. 

F. L. Phillips^ Madison — Pottery from Rei Indian viUage at Le Beau, 
Walworth county, S. Dak. This village is situated on a high bluff over- 
looking the Missouri river. 



HISTORY. 

Byron Andrews^ New York city — Nickel-silver medal from Oneida 
Community; also, zinc medal_^made] at Wenona, III.; also, bronze medal- 
lion of President Harrison. 

A, M. Bellack, Columbus — Two copper tokens issued at Waterloo and 
Watertown, Wis., respectively, in 1863: relics of devices rendered neces- 
sary during the War of Secession, to meet the prevalent scarcity of small 
coin . 

William Wallace Cook, Englewood, III, — Copy (possibly a f ac-simile) of 
The Grant River Times, Vol. 1, No. 1, April 18, 1837, published at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., containing President Van Buren's inaugural. 

G. W,Dwinnell, Montague county, Cal. — Cartridge shell, picked up 
from behind the Indian breastworks in Capt. Jack's lava-beds strong- 
hold, in Siskiyon county, Cal., the seat of the Modoc war. 

Cyrv^ D, Fox, Beloit — A large horn-handled clasp-knife, also a scalp- 
ing-knife, found by him on his farm, four miles south of Beloit, in town 
of Roscoe, Winnebago county. 111., on the trail of Black Hawk, which 
crosses said farm. 

Miss Susan Williamson, Madison — Badge of male member of chorus 
at opening of Columbian Exposition (October, 1892). 
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CURIOS. 

J. N. Boyd, Madison — A trephine made and used about 1845, by Dr. 
Wm. H. Fox, of Oregon, Wis., for fracture of the skull. 

Miss Blanch Harper, Madison — Apparatus used by Japanese sand- 
picture artist. 

B, E, Hutchinson, Madison — Preserved specimen of dctopus from 
Tampa Bay, Florida, captured in March, 1892. 

R, G. Thwaites —Bundle of Chinese joss sticks. 

Coiyis — From J. E. Ellis, Neenah; I. C. Winslow, Shiocton; H. L. 
Bode, Milwaukee; C. H. Berto; and Ole A. Hanna. 

Paper money — Austrian, from Mat. Wochos, Kewaunee. 

RBLATIONS WITH THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Our relations with the University of Wisconsin continue 
to be of the most cordial character. Perhaps ninety per 
cent of those who use our library are connected with that 
institution either as students or instructors, and their needs 
we meet as far as possible. Instructors, graduate students, 
and those undergraduates who are engaged in special work 
of importance, are granted the privileges of the shelves 
under as few restrictions as are consistent with the proper 
administration of the library. The historical seminary, under 
Professor Turner, is accommodated upon the second floor of 
the library ; and temporary office room has also been given 
to the secretary of the department of university exten- 
sion, — an experiment in the higher education of the people 
which gives promise of excellent results, and to which the 
Society should not hesitate to lend a helping hand. 

THE FUTURE. 

For forty years the State Historical Society has been no 
inconsiderable factor in the system of public education in 
Wisconsin. Yet legislative appropriations, membership 
fees, and the persistent hoarding of small gifts have been 
its sole sources of income. It has never been made the re- 
cipient of any considerable bounty from private hands. 
One person gave to the binding fund, in installments, a 
thousand dollars in ready money; the Catlin bequest of a 
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section of wild land in Texas has this year netted us 
$1,800; the Taylor bequest of a thousand dollars is not yet 
available ; and it is not yet known what, if anything, the 
Draper bequest may net us. This lack of independent 
means is a source of weakness. We can never rise to our 
fullest possibilities until our private funds are far larger 
than now. The state appropriations, given to us in such a 
kindly and appreciative spirit, and without which we could 
not exist, should be supplemented more and more by our 
own resources. The Society ought from time to time to be 
made the recipient of rich gifts from wealthy men and 
women in Wisconsin, for the maintenance of a larger 
growth and a wider sphere of usefulness. This is the ideal 
for which we should ever strive. Every member of this 
Society, every public-spirited citizen of Wisconsin who is 
interested in the development of its work, should consti- 
tute himself or herself a committee of one to secure gifts 
and bequests for the advancement of the private funds of 
the Society, with a view of enabling it more fully to serve 
the people of the commonwealth. 

In the meantime, however, we are again obliged to ask 
the legislature to extend its helpful hand. To recapitulate, 
we need an increased annual appropriation : (1) for the en- 
largement of our book-purchasing fund ; {'Z) for the better 
and more scientific maintenance of our museum of eth- 
nology, archaeology, and history. We are also in immedi- 
ate need of a special appropriation for more shelving in the 
library, for new cases in the museum, and for improving 
the portrait gallery walls in the interests of safety and 
additional space for display. 

As for the need of a new building, it is always with us. 
Regarding this we cannot do better than repeat our words 
of a year ago, and with them close our report : '' We 
must not remain blind to the fact that despite all im- 
provements in our present quarters, they are designed 
only as a make-shift. We can never adequately house 
our priceless treasures in the rooms we now occupy. The 
south wing of the capitol has been dubbed a mere fire- 
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trap, and declared to be structurally weak; the state 
authorities are continually warning us that we are 
overloading: the building, and look with well-grounded 
alarm upon the tons of matter which we annually 
add to our collections. It is, however, impossible for 
us to stop accumulating; it is no more practicable to curb 
our progress, under natural conditions, than that of the 
age in which we live. We are continually menaced by the 
possibility of a repetition of the disaster of 1883 ; and in 
case of a serious fire there would be little hope of saving 
much of our property from destruction. The growing de- 
mands of the state government are such as to cause us to 
believe that the time is not far distant when the room we 
occupy will all be needed for legislative and administrative 
purposes. Oar own growth is such that by that time, also, 
we shall need quarters more spacious and better adapted to 
our purposes. The question of a new and more appropriate 
building is one that presses for early solution. 

''The commonwealth has made our Society its corporate 
trustee, and has taken unto itself the proprietorship of our 
collections. The duty of the commonwealth is clear. It 
must properly house its own possessions. We are com- 
missioned to manage the trust, but cannot properly do so 
as it is at present situated. We fail of our duty as trustees 
if we do not call public attention to the present unfortunate 
condition of affairs, and take active measures for their 
betterment/' 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Reuben G. Thwaites, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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DANIEL STEELE DURRIE/ 



BY JAMES DAVIE BUTLER, LL. D. 

Daaiel Steele Durrie was born on the second day of Jan- 
uary, 1819, at Albany, the capital of New York. That city 
was then smaller than Madison to-day. In the year 
following his birth its inhabitants were r<J,613. On the 
death of his father in 1826 he became a half-orphan when 
seven years old. His primary education was in the com- 
mon schools of his native place, and he was then removed 
for further studies to Hatfield, Massachusetts. Whether 
his mother's residence became Hatfield does not appear, 
but her son after a time returned to the Albany academy. 

He was, however, early engaged in business, and soon 
after he reached his majority had become a member of the 
bookselling firm of his mother's brother in the city of his 
birth. In 1844, October 15, he was married there to Miss 
Ann Holt, and two children were born to them within the 
next four years. Prosperous in business, Mr. Durrie seemed 
likely to abide all his life in the town where he first saw 
the light, without ever travelling farther from it than New 
York or Boston He would then have been like most of his 
childhood playmates, or like Moab at ease from his youth, 
not emptied from vessel to vessel, and therefore settled 
upon his lees. 

» But another lot was in store for him. A disastrous fire 
when he- was about thirty years old, all in a moment, con- 
sumed the earnings of a laborious decade, an J made it 
hard — perhaps impossible — to resume business at the old 
^tand. The conflagration is described in Weise's History of 
Albany as follows: "On the seventeenth of August, 1848, the 
most densely populated part of the city was ravaged by 

Address delivered before tlie State Historical Society of Wisconsin at its fortieth an- 
Jiual meeting, December 8, 18^2. 
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fire. The space on which were the six hundred buildings 
that were burned is described as extending ' 700 feet west 
from the river on Herkimer street, 350 on Dallius^ running 
northwardly; 900 feet on Union street, continuing in the 
same direction; 300 feet east on Hudsoy, and 1,600 on Quay 
street, running south.' . . . The loss was estimated at 
$3,000,000.'' 

Like so many of our western pioneers he was convinced 
that he could best make a new start in a new country. 
These makers of new commonwealths were very generally 
driven to fortune by some misfortune. They were roused 
to make the most of themselves, like Alexander when he 
had burned his ships — by their knowledge that they had 
left nothing behind to fall back on. 

Mr. Durrie's arrival in Madison was in 1850, when it had 
a census of 1,672, and six years before it became a city. 
Aided probably by credits from eastern book-sellers to 
whom he had become favorably knovsrn, he was soon estab- 
lished in the same business he had followed from boyhood. 
Book-buyers, it is said, were here proportionally more 
numerous then than now. 

The year after Mr. Durrie came to Madison ho assisted 
in organizing the Presbyterian church in 1851, October 4. 
Both he and his wife were among the original, or charter, 
members of that church. He was its first deacon and 
trustee. A quarter of a century later he became its his- 
torian, chronicling its rise and progress, with both of which 
he had much to do. 

In business relations, all went well with Mr. Durrie for 
several years. My acquaintance with him began in the 
summer of 1857. I had been invited hither from my home 
at Wabash College to address the literary societies in the 
University. I entered his store to secure a view of the 
University, which was then just issued by Mr. Durrie. It 
occupied the upper half of a sheet of letter paper, and 
showed north and south dormitories with Central, or Main, 
Hall on the ridge between and above them. Central Hall, 
however, was set forth prophetically, for it had not yet 
been erected. 
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A few weeks afterward, the tidal wave of commercial 
panic deluged our whole country. It was in part a reaction 
after a widespread boom and the most rapid expansion the 
west has ever known. Few places suffered more than 
Madison, and Mr. Durrie sunk in the general collapse. But 
his extremity proved his opportunity. As a dealer in books 
he had years before much to do with Lyman C. Draper — 
the secretary, and real founder as well as factotum of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society — and had given him a 
taste of his quality. While still in Albany he must have 
executed some commissions for the Albany Institute — an 
establishment dating from 1793, and which was included in 
the Centennial List of Historical Societies because it sus- 
tained a peculiar and intimate relation to historical re- 
search, and its library contained valuable historical col- 
lections. 

Mr. Durrie is justly classed among the founders of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, which began its true life in 
1854, though it had a name to live four years earlier. At 
the first meeting of that reorganized institution, Mr. 
Draper was elected its secretary, January 18, 1854. Two 
months later, March 18, Mr. Durrie was admitted to mem- 
bership. At the next annual meeting he became a member 
of the executive committee, and at New Year's the year 
following, 1850, he was elected librarian — an office to 
which he was regularly re-elected for thirty-seven years. 
Four others before him had held that position, JohnW. Hunt , 
Charles Lord, Julius P. Atwood, and S. H. Carpenter. But 
none of these gentlemen had given many hours to the duties 
of his office. Nor was there any reason that they should. The 
books were but a handful — and at first all found ample 
room in a small case with glass doors now exhibited in our 
museum as a suggestive relic, and that stood in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the secretary of state's office. 

Nor did Mr. Durrie in the outset dedicate much of his 
time to the library. For more than a year after his ap- 
pointment as librarian he continued to be a bookseller, and 
during the years 1S58 and ltt59, while Mr. Draper was 
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superintendent of public instruction, Mr. Durrie acted as 
his assistant. 

In the meantime, however, the accumulations of the 
Historical Society found their place in the capitol too nar- 
row. In August, 1855, they were removed to the basement 
of the Baptist church. Long lines of empty shelves in the 
new quarters were speedily crowded with volumes, — partly 
bought, but more generally given by donors moved to 
generosity by the winning and ceaseless appeals of Draper. 

Thus for registering the accessions to the library a vast 
amount of clerical labor was needed, and was performed 
by Mr. Durrie while still in the department of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Every year afterward this 
labor, with others of a collateral character, grew greater and 
greater so as to largely engross his time and energy to the 
very close of a long life. 

When I consider his toil of this nature — a drudgery said 
to have been imposed in monasteries as a penance for re- 
fractory monks, and proposed by statesmen as a penalty 
for convicts, a task not enlivened like that of authors by 
the joys of creative composition — I am amazed that his 
fingers were not crippled by what is termed writer's cramp 
before his first decade wore away. 

Mr. Durrie's first necessity was to write out the titles of 
all books composing the library, according to the order in 
which they were received. Next, — and this was a harder 
achievement, — he must enroll them all in alphabetical 
order. In this second roll, titles must often be doubled, and 
even trebled. Books to be readily found must be entered 
both under their authors' names and according to their 
subject-matter, — besides being sometimes gathered in 
groups, as for instance works on Shakespeare. 

A subject catalogue has always been fell to be indis- 
pensable for the student who would make the most of a 
library. But till recently it has been classed among desir- 
able impossibles. An American librarian sought one in 
vain through a score of grand European collections. He 
was told that making one was too formidable an enter- 
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prise, and they shrank from it. Mr. Durrie, however, did 
not. 

Nor was this half. It is only ten years since Poole's 
Index to Periodical Literature approached completeness. 
But what Mr. Poole, aided by a score of co-workers, 
accomplished at the end of thirty-five years, Mr. Durrie 
early essayed in respect to the periodicals which came 
under his eye. This labor of Hercules — cataloguing the 
title of each article in every magazine — was early be- 
gun by Mr. Durrie as the only means of making the riches 
of the library accessible to students. How indispensable 
this help to consultation was, every one must have felt who 
has opened any of the seven volumes of our alphabetical 
catalogue. Its value is not destroyed even by Poole's 
ponderous volume, which it largely antedated. It reveals 
the contents of many works on which Poole says noth- 
ing, and of which no book written on his lines will ever 
treat. 

No legislative appropriation has so much increased the 
value of the library for University students and others 
who would consult it as the law of March !?3, 187), author- 
izing the publication of Mr. Durrie's lists of books as often 
as their titles would fill a volume. 

These cataloguizing installments at length becajne seven 
octavo volumes. They must all sometimes be taken in 
hand in quest of a single book. But they were a necessity 
until card catalogues came into vogue, and will never 
cease to be useful. In some points they are superior to card 
catalogues. No library has more than a single card cata- 
logue. But Mr. Durrie's lists, multiplied by printing, may 
be examined by many inquirers at once, and as those lists 
have been widely circulated, one may affirm that they are 
ubiquitous, and can be consulted everywhere. 

Card catalogues are a novelty. I know of no older Ameri- 
can trial of them than at Harvard University, where the 
first experiments were made in 186 L Within a decade 
afterward they began to be made by Mr. Durrie and his 
assistants, as preparatory to each successive volume of his 
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catalogue and for provisional use while each volume was 
in preparation. 

Mr. Durrie became a more zealous catalogist the more he 
reflected that next to knowing a thing is knowing whereto 
find what you would know. Had his toil been less persist- 
ent in this direction, many an inquirer in our alcoves would 
have exclaimed: 

" I in this world as am a drop of water, 
Which in the ocean seeks another drop. 
But failing there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive confounds himself." 

It is one thing to write the title of a book on a card and 
another — yes, often much harder — to place that book just 
where it belongs among a myriad others, so that when 
wanted it can be at once discovered. A generation ago I 
praised his order ** which gave each thing view." When 
he brought me at once a volume I long hunted for in vain, 
I said: I am reminded of my visits in gigantic arsenals of 
the old world, 

'* Where warlike arms in magazines they place 
All ranged in order and arrayed with grace. 
Not thus alone the curious eye to please, 
But to be found when need requires, with ease." 

From first to last Mr. Durrie endeavored to aid research 
in departments for which inquirers most betook themselves 
to the library. One of these related to the State of Wis- 
consin. Four years before the first volume of the cata- 
logue went to the press he had prepared and published his 
Bibliography of Wisconsin, — or a notice of every work 
known to exist concerning this State, whether in the li- 
brary or not. This publication is said to have been the 
earliest of its class from an American press. 

Another department in which Mr. Durrie facilitated re- 
search in a yet higher degree, was that of genealogy. 
Whoever writes his father's name on his father's tomb- 
stone is an incipient genealogist. He shows the germ of a 
feeling which, if it could, would write indelibly the names 
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of all his progenitors even back to his first father. Most 
men at some crisis m their lives are possessed by a genea- 
logical craze. But this passion is usually transient, because 
they know not how to piece out the little they know with 
the much that may be known, either regarding their own an- 
cestors or other families with which their own have intermar- 
ried. Persons applying themselves to the search of their 
fathers have been saved by Mr. Durrie from spending their 
strength for naught. He taught the art of linealogical re- 
search, by examples. As early as 1859 he published a volume 
in which his mother's family, the Steeles, was portrayed in 
all its ramifications downward from the earliest eras of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. A similar book published 
in 1864 was filled with his labors of love regarding the an- 
cestry of his wife. 

Many men would study their pedigrees more earnestly 
did they know how great the literature of lineage is, as 
well as that they can get more special help than they 
dream of from that literature, — and that from the annals 
of families known to have been connected with their 
own. Impressed with this truth, and the more since fam- 
ily history was from the first a specialty in the library 
under his charge, Mr. Durrie early began to elaborate his 
^'Bibliograpfda Oenealogica Americana; an Alphabetical 
Index to American Genealogies and Pedigrees, contained in 
state, county, and town histories, printed genealogies, and 
kindred works." For compiling this thesaurus, hundreds 
of volumes were examined in detail. When it was pub- 
lished in 1868, it was the first of its nature that had appeared 
in America. A second edition, enlarged, was issued twelve 
years afterward, and a third in 1886. 

The History of Madison, including the Four Lake Coun- 
try, was Mr. Durrie's largest work; he describes it as not so 
much history itself, as materials for history, derived from 
newspaper files, from pioneers, from city records, and from 
every reliable authority accessible. This volume of four 
hundred and twenty pages gathered up many a fragment 
of local annals that would otherwise have been lost. It 
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was published eighteen years ago, — and is not yet super- 
seded. But it pleased no one so little as its author. In his 
last weeks of life he expressed to me his regret that his 
purpose to re-write it from fuller information, and bring it 
down to the present time, had never been fulfilled. 

Among Mr. Durrie's minor publications were a plea for 
local history, another for genealogy, brief lives of George 
Gale and John Y. Smith, fifty pages on Capt. Jonathan 
Carver, monographs on the early outposts of Wisconsin, — 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, — and a well-studied 
chapter on the Public Domain of Wisconsin, describing the 
various authorities, savage and civilized, who have borne 
sway over the region now forming the State of Wisconsin. 

A Gazetteer of Wisconsin, in six manuscript folios, was 
compiled by Mr. Durrie soon after 1860. It abounds in 
valuable statistics, but owing to the civil war was never 
put in print. It remains in the archives of the society, a 
monument of its author's indefatigable industry. He con- 
tributed articles in aid of historians of other states, as 
Tuttle in Iowa, and Davis in Missouri. 

Mr Durrie and Secretary Draper were true yoke-fellows, 
and it was forever doubtful which of them owed the more 
to the other. For the first nine years of service Mr. Durrie 
was paid nothing whatever by the state. How then could he 
exist at all? Secretary Draper, whose own salary was only a 
thousand dollars, divided it with his librarian. The well- 
matched pair worked together with one heart and hand in 
many an endeavor, — in nothing perhaps so many hours as 
in detecting the deficiencies of the library and then supply- 
ing them as fully as their scanty funds would allow, — as 
soon as they could discover the rarities most desiderated. 
They made full proof of the maxim, " Prop the wall where it 
is weakest,'' — till it became surprisingly strong at all 
points, like the tower of David builded for an armory, 
whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of 
mighty men. 

In many other ways Mr. Durrie was active in season and 
out of season for the advancement of the Historical Soci- 
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ety with which he was so long identified. His record is 
one of able, faithful, unpretending, but never-tiring service. 
It was mainly foundation work, which is necessarily out of 
sight but which ought never to be out of mind. 

Mr. Durrie's zeal was the more intense and tireless from 
his view of the institution he helped build up. That insti- 
tution to his mind was not for a day but for all time. It 
was a vast reservoir ever in filling but never full. It was 
destined to preserve history in all its branches — details 
that otherwise would be lost, and then lacked and lamented 
forever. It was to widen its scope with the growth of the 
state. This reservoir was never to know stagnation, but 
was to shoot out streams making glad thirsty pilgrims 
from every quarter. The Society was to be receptive of all 
improvements in its methods. It was to be enshrined in 
surroundings more and more suitable. Its officers and 
members must change, superannuate, and die, — but it was 
itself to know no change, no decay, no death, blooming for- 
ever in youth or rejuvenescence. Its emblem was to be a 
tree which in its latest growth embodies that of all former 
years. Or he would perhaps term it a pyramid longer in 
growing than the piles of Egypt, and destined to last as 
long as those " wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. '' 

In domestic relations Mr. Durrie's lot was enviable. His 
wife survived well-nigh up to her golden wedding, and of 
his six children only one died before him, and that one had 
been for a score of years his constant and congenial com- 
panion in bibliothecal toils. His last sickness was almost 
his first. Scarcely one day in a year was he unable to be 
at his post of duty. 

Early in April, 1892, he was prostrated by paralysis. 
From this he rallied, but never enough to enter the library 
again. Two days before his death — which was on the last 
day of August — I saw him sitting in comfort on his porch. 
His only regret was that his right hand had lost its cunning 
in writing for the library. The Christian faith he had con- 
fessed in his youth sustained him in age, with its earthly 
consolations and its immortal hopes. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY IN WISCONSIN/ 



BY JOHN NELSON DAVIDSON, A. M. 

*' It is a free country. No slavery can be admitted here.'* 
Thus, in 1833, Rev. David Lowrey wrote of what was soon 
to be Wisconsin." And at the centennial celebration of the 
settlement of Marietta, Ohio, April 7, 1888, Senator George 
F. Hoar, speaking of the old Northwest Territory and the 
states that have succeeded it, used these words: '^Here 
was the first human government under which absolute 
civil and religious liberty has always prevailed. Here no 
witch was ever hanged or burned. No heretic was ever 
molested. Here no slave was ever born or dwelt. When 
older states or nations, where the chains of human bond- 
age have been broken, shall utter the proud boast, ^ With 
a great price I obtained this freedom! ^ each sister state of 
this imperial group, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, may lift up her queenly head with the yet 
prouder answer, ^ But I was free born! ' '^ 

We could wish that these statements were entirely ac- 
curate. It is true that the witchcraft delusion, that has 
slain its hundreds of thousands of victims in Germany, 
France, Britain, and its twenty or more even in our own 
land, found none here." But negroes were actually held as 
sl?*ves in Indiana, Illinois, and even in Wisconsin. Doubt- 
less there were some also in Ohio. 

1 Address delivered before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at its fortieth annual 
meeting, December 8, 1892. 

''* See Wis. Hist. ColU., xii., p. 405, for a sketch of David Lowrey, D. D., then In charge of 
the W^innebago school at Prairie du Chien.— R. O. Thwaites. 

3 In 1779 there was a witchcraft panic among the French Creoles at Cahokia, 111. Two 
negro slaves were condemned to be hanged, and another to be burned alive while chained 
to a post, on the charge of practising sorcerf ; there is, however, no evidence that the sen* 
tence was carried out.— R. Q. T. 
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It is from the lips of living witnesses that I have part of 
the story of negro slavery in Wisconsin. One of these is 
more than a witness; he is doubtless th« only living man 
who held slaves in Wisconsin. It is to his credit that he 
became also their emancipator. I speak of George Wallace 
Jones, now of Dubuque, Iowa, the last delegate in congress 
from Michigan Territory. To write in full the biography of 
General Jones — he was brigadier in the Territorial militia 
under Governor Dodge — would be to write a great part of 
the early history of southwestern Wisconsin. 

One of the landmarks in that part of the state is Sinsin- 
awa Mound, almost on the dividing line between Wisconsin 
and Illinois, and about six miles east of Dubuque, Iowa. 
In 1827 Mr. Jones, by advice of his physician, left his 
Missouri home and came northward. In March of that 
year he made '^ claim,'' after the custom of those times, to a 
piece of land. This he afterwards secured by title from the 
United States government, being the first man to prove up 
pre-emption rights in the Mineral Point landoffice, — opened 
about 1836, — and thus the first to enter therein a quarter- 
section of land. 

The noble " mound" already named stands upon the tract 
of land to which Mr. Jones made this early claim. Here 
he established a trading-post, and here he held about a 
'' dozen or fifteen '' slaves, brought from Missouri. * At some 
date, not remembered by General Jones, now an octoge- 
narian, one of his negro men whom he calls Sam brought 
suit against him for wages. The case was tried before 
Judge Dunn, so well known in our early history. Accord- 
ing to General Jones's recollection the judge charged the 
jury that the negro's legal status was determined by the 
statute of the state whence he had been brought, and that 

In 1823 Col. James Johnson, of Kentuckf, took a lead-mine lease from the national 
government, and under strong: military protection encamped with a party of negro slaves 
where Galena now stands, and commenced operations on the most extensive scale yet 
known in the lead country. Several of the miners who followed on his heels into the Ga- 
lena Cor " Fever River " district) had slaves. In 1836, a careful annalist records that across 
the Mississippi river in Missouri there were fully two thousand men employed in lead-min - 
ing, *' miners, teamsters and laborers of every kind (including slaves).^^ Some of these were 
farmers who, with their slaves, spent only their spare time in the mines.— R. G. T. 
7— Hist. A. M. 
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consequently he could not be party to a suit. Such a rul- 
ing does not seem consistent with the fact that a jury was 
summoned. It may be that the old gentleman's memory is 
at fault; and the suggestion of an eminent member of the 
Milwaukee bar has led to the thought that perhaps the 
judge held that General Jones's financial obligation to 
the negro was determined by the relation which in lieu of 
a contract had existed between them in the state whence 
they both came. Widely different as are these possible 
rulings of the court, the result to the unfortunate negro, as 
far as the immediate object of his suit was concerned, was 
practically the same. To adopt the language of a certain 
real or supposed country newspaper, " He succeeded in 
getting nothing.'' Probably he was already practically 
free; and about 1842 General Jones emancipated all whom 
he had held in slavery. Strictly speaking, this action on 
his part was but the recognition of a right which he knew 
they already possessed. Practically, it was very likely the 
breaking-up of an establishment which had been held to- 
gether by the bonds of kindliness and mutual good will. 

General Jones, who speaks with great frankness of his 
own holding of slaves in Wisconsin, tells us also of like 
action on the part of Governor Dodge. Yet the cases are 
not precisely alike, for Dodge, before removing to Wiscon- 
sin, called together his negroes and promised freedom after 
five years' service to such of them as would go with him to 
his proposed new home. This he established only a few 
miles from the site whereon was afterwards built the little 
city of Dodgeville. He more than fulfilled his promise, for 
at the appointed time he not only set his negroes free, but 
also gave each man forty acres of land and a yoke of 
oxen. 

Another of the living witnesses to the fact of slavery in 
Wisconsin is ex- Judge Joseph Trotter Mills, of Lancaster. 
Among his early cases was one brought to compel a so- 
called master to set free a colored man held in Grant county 
as a slave. The deed of manumission executed on this 
occasion is, the honored judge thinks, the only document 
of the kind on record in our state. In 1834, when he became 
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one of the founder? of the Cumberland Presbyterian (now 
the Congregational) church of Prairie du Chien, young 
Mills protested against the sin of slavery, for one of the 
brotherhood, Andrew Cochrane, held slaves in Missouri. 
Of this church, David Lowrey was the first pastor. 

But there was one case of the actual holding of a slave 
at Prairie du Chien itself. It was that of a mulatto named 
Day. He attracted the attention of the late Rev. Alfred 
Brunson, who, thinking that Day had a mind to be useful in 
pastoral or mission service, raised money and secured the 
mulatto's freedom. But he proved either to be unfit for the 
service desired of him, or unwilling to enter into it, and 
the investment from the missionary point of view proved 
to be a total loss. This event seems to have been a matter 
of intense mortification to Dr. Brunson and of keen delight 
to his enemies. 

But Platteville has the unpleasant distinction of being 
the only place in Wisconsin where slaves were not only act- 
ually held, but whence they were also returned to slave soil 
and to legal bondage. The latter case was that of two girls 
held by the wife of Rev. Jam^s Mitchell, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. When it became unsafe to 
try to keep them as slaves any longer in Wisconsin, they 
were taken to St. Louis. Intense feeling was aroused in 
Platteville by this shameful and illegal deed. From the ec- 
clesiastical point of view, Wisconsin was then embraced 
within the limits of the Rock River conference. Before this 
body, accordingly, Mr. Mitchell was tried for kidnaping. He 
pleaded that he was not the owner of the slaves. Whether 
on this ground or not I cannot say, but by a small majority 
he secured acquittal. 

Green Bay has place in our narrative, for the venerable 
Jeremiah Porter, D. D., of Beloit, remembers distinctly a 
mulatto girl who was held there as a slave. In later 
years Dr. Porter met her as a free woman. According to 
his wish, no name save his own is given in connection 
with this case. 

John Myers, of Platteville, who gave me most of the 
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facts 1 have mentioned concerning the two slave girls of 
that place, tells of another case in which it is best that no 
names be given; for the relation was probably that of vol- 
untary rather than of enforced servitude. Yet Mr. Myers 
thinks that when the census of 1840 was taken, the person 
was reported as a slave. 

With the single exception known to Dr. Porter, these 
slaves were all brought to Wisconsin in the first of the two 
great currents of early immigration that came hither. This 
was from the south, the older west, — Kentucky and Tennes- 
see were then considered to be western rather than south- 
ern states, — and from Missouri. It was by way of the 
Mississippi that most of these emigrants reached Wiscon- 
sin. That a few of them brought slaves is not a matter of 
surprise. Many, like Eev. David Lowrey, Judge Mills, and 
a personal friend of the writer, the late Benjamin Kil- 
bourn, of Jamestown,— a type of men less known but not 
less earnest, — came with an abhorrence of human bondage. 
Samuel Mitchell, first pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Platteville, who, though a native of Virginia, 
emancipated his slaves on becoming a Christian, certainly 
put to shame his less worthy son already named. Governor 
Dodge was another man who did better than his son. Both 
were in the United States senate, the former from Wiscon- 
sin, the latter from Iowa, When the Wilmot proviso came 
before that body. The son, Augustus C. Dodge, voted 
against it; the father in its favor. 

The second of the two great streams of early immigration 
hither came by way of the Great Lakes, and for the most 
part from New England and New York. It was distinct- 
ively anti- slavery in sentiment. Among the men who formed 
part of this movement were many who in later years re- 
sisted manfully the abominable fugitive slave law. But 
against human slavery itself, and its more immediate ef- 
fects, the abolitionists who came hither from the south 
made, here and elsewhere, an earlier fight, and against 
greater odds won victory. 
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JARED COMSTOCK GREGORY/ 



BY SILAS U. PINNEY. 



During the year about to close, the state has sustained 
the loss by death of many of its eminent and prominent 
citizens, and among these losses this Society has to record 
the loss of useful and honored members. On the seventh 
day of February last, the Hon. Jared Comstock Gregory 
died at his residence in this city, aged sixty-nine years, 
thirty-four years of which were passed in this state and 
city, in the full activity of a useful and honorable life. The 
unexpected occurrence of his demise was a shock to his 
numerous friends throughout the northwest, and a public 
loss to the state in which he had been long deservedly held 
in high esteem, and known so favorably and so well. 

Mr. Gregory was born January 13, 1823, in the town of 
Butternut, Otsego county, New York. The event took 
place at the home of his grandfather, on Gregory Hill, an 
elevation overlooking Gilbertsville, which still bears the 
family name. The subject of this sketch was the eldest son 
of Ebenezer Gregory, Esq., and his wife Mille, daughter of 
James Maxwell, a soldier of the Revolution. Jared was edu- 
cated at . Gilbertsville academy, in the county of his birth, 
and studied law with Judge Noble, where he was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1848, and commenced his profes- 
sional career as a member of the bar of Cortland county. 
New York. He readily met with deserved success, and took 
prominent position as a lawyer and a public-spirited and 
useful citizen. He was a strict and consistent adherent 
from early manhood to honored age of the time-honored 

> Address delivered before the State Historical Society of WisconsiD, at its fortieth an 
Dual meetlu]:, December 8, 1892. 
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constitutional principles and policy of the Democratic 
party. In 1856 he was the candidate of his party for con- 
gress in the district in which he resided; and though un- 
successful, he ran far ahead of his ticket, attesting the 
public recognition of his merits, and his personal popular- 
ity. In the same year of his admission to the bar he was 
married to Miss Charlotte Camp, and they made their home 
at Unadilla, New York, until they settled in Madison, Wis- 
consin. Three children of this marriage — Stephen S. 
Gregory, Esq., one of the prominent attorneys of Chicago, 
Charles N. Gregory, Esq., a member of the Wisconsin bar 
and a gentleman of very considerable literary attainments 
and reputation, and an unmarried daughter, Cora W. 
Gregory, — with Mrs. Gregory survive him. 

Upon his arrival in Wisconsin, Mr. Gregory formed a 
law partnership with the writer under fche firm name of 
Gregory & Pinney, which continued for over twenty-one 
years, — other persons at different times being associated 
with them, — in which they secured a large practice in im- 
portant litigation, and met with marked success. After 
July, 1879, he continued his practice with his son, Charles 
N. Gregory, under the firm name of Gregory & Gregory, 
until the time of his death, maintaining his former high 
position at the bar. 

From almost the outset, on his arrival in Wisconsin, he 
took high rank as a lawyer and citizen, and soon formed 
extended business and social relations, and being a gentle- 
man of much public spirit, he soon became a popular and 
highly useful member of society in his locality, and one of 
the more prominent citizens of the state. He took partic- 
ular interest in educational affairs, and served with zeal 
and fidelity for twelve years as one of the regents of the 
University of Wisconsin; he was of signal service in that 
capacity, when it was a feeble institution of uncertain 
promise, and until it took acknowledged position and rank 
with the better educational institutions of the country. In 
1873 he served with ability one term as mayor of the city; 
in 1881 he was the candidate of his party for member of 
congress in the Madison district, — the nominal majority of 
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the opposite party bein^ nearly four thousand, but he was 
defeated by a majority of about one thousand. He was 
postmaster at Madison during the term of office of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and gave great satisfaction, administer- 
ing the affairs of the office in the most creditable man- 
ner. He had often been mentioned in connection with 
other positions, and while taking an active interest in 
political affairs, he avoided rather than inclined to candi- 
dacy for office. 

When Mr. Gregory settled in Wisconsin the condition of 
affairs in the west was unpromising, and full of difficulty 
and embarrassment. A great financial revulsion had re- 
cently swept over the country and prostrated its busi- 
ness interests. There had been failures, assignments, 
foreclosures, and all the difficulties and embarrassments 
that are inseparable from great business disturbances. 
Litigation was abundant, and more than usually unprofit- 
able. Country towns and cities had created heavy corpo- 
rate obligations in aid of railway schemes, that either ut- 
terly failed or had been temporarily prostrated, and the 
country seemed to have been buried under a crushing 
weight of public and private indebtedness. The storm had 
really spent its fury, and the question of re-organizing and 
reconstructing public and private interests on a better and 
surer basis was the problem of the hour. There was more 
experience than money to be obtained in practicing law; 
and yet it was at this juncture that the services of a lawyer 
of quick business perceptions and sound judgment were of 
great value, and so there was opened a field in which M r. 
Gregory's learning and experience as a lawyer, and his ex- 
cellent business qualifications, were peculiarly useful. He 
negotiated and completed an early, and therefore advan- 
tageous, compromise of our city debt, which was an enor- 
mous burden in the estimation of men of that day; he, 
with Gen. George B. Smith, Judge B. F. Hopkins, Gen. 
Simeon Mills, Gen. David Atwood, and others, was partic- 
ularly active and useful in securing the location and build- 
ing of railroads to and through Madison; he was prominent 
in the struggles before the legislature for many years, in 
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relation to railroad enterprises and the disposition of the 
land grants; and for a long series of years, and to the time 
of his death, he was the local attorney and adviser of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company at Mad- 
ison, and enjoyed its confidence in a very high degree. 
During the greater portion of the time before he settled in 
Wisconsin, affairs were in the early formative condition, 
when there was a great deal to be accomplished and but 
limited resources, when prudence and wise discretio^were 
indispensable to success. In the last few years of his life 
he was one of the few survivors of the stirring scenes and 
important events of the earlier days, quite forgotten by 
many, and known by but few of the present generation. 
In all this eventful and interesting period, Mr. Gregory 
acted a prominent and useful part, characterized by entire 
fidelity of purpose and integrity of action. 

Mr. Gregory, as a lawyer, was a learned, wise, and pru- 
dent counsellor, and an efficient advocate in the trial of 
jury causes. He was an agreeable and entertaining 
speaker, and gifted with the ability to perceive almost in- 
tuitively the considerations and motives that influence 
human conduct, and the practical views upon which men 
usually form their conclusions. He did not devote himself 
particularly to the consideration of complicated litigation 
or the study of intricate legal problems, yet in all such 
cases his suggestions and general views were very valu- 
able. He chose rather to adjust all such controversies, 
and to devote himself more particularly to the non-conten- 
tious departments of professional life. He was eminently 
of gentle and pacific disposition, disposed to settle and ad- 
just controversies rather than to litigate them; but when 
he felt compelled to a different course, he was an antag- 
onist one had need to beware of. With an experience of 
nearly twenty-two years, I found him at all times a 
pleasant, helpful, and agreeable partner, faithful and true 
to duty in every respect. Having been so intimately 
connected with him for a period of thirty-four years in 
daily life, I cannot express in suitable terms how much 
I miss him — how much I deplore his loss; and I am con- 
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scious that any attempt of mine to delineate his character 
and merits will be quite inadequate. 

In my judgment, he belonged to that class of the pro- 
fession who are extremely serviceable to their clients, and 
whose services do not always receive in public estimation 
the acknowledgment and recognition that fidelity, integ- 
rity, and ability deserve. The fame of a good and even a 
great lawyer is transitory, and soon becomes traditional. It 
does not long survive the memory of the contests and con- 
troversies aijid the professional exertions upon which it 
had its rather precarious and uncertain foundation. It is 
the fate of most lawyers to work hard, live fairly well, and 
die poor. Our friend left a fair competence, but he realized 
the other conditions of professional success. He was a 
diligent man and an industrious one. 

He was a man of many friendships, and I think he had 
no enemies. Mr. Gregory was an agreeable and instruct- 
ive conversationalist, and had mingled so extensively in 
social, business, and professional circles that he had a large 
fund of interesting anecdotes and experiences, which made 
his society attractive. He was fond of social life and its 
enjoyments, refinements, and friendships. His was a 
kindly, sympathetic nature; he adhered to his old friends 
and acquaintances with singular firmness, and was one 
of the truest of friends. Upon the great felicity and com- 
fort of his home life and associations it is not proper to 
enlarge on this occasion. He sought to make men better, 
and all his influence was given in favor of that which was 
calculated to exalt and ennoble humanity. He was a mem- 
ber of Grace Episcopal church, and took an interest in 
matters pertaining to the advancement of Christian work. 
It may be truly said of him that the world is the better that 
he lived, and all men who knew him cannot but deplore his 
loss. 
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THE NORTHWEST IN THE NATION. 



BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

I almost wish I had chosen as a title " The Heart of Our 
Country/' for I am speaking of the old Northwest, not of 
the new Northwest in the Rocky Mountains and on the 
Pacific Slope, but of what was the Northwest at the begin- 
ning of this celitury, of the states that have grown up 
around the Great Lakes and in the valley of the upper 
Mississippi, the states which are destined to be the greatest^ 
the richest, the most prosperous of all the great, rich and 
prosperous commonwealths which go to make up the 
mightiest republic the world has ever seen. These states, 
among which Wisconsin stands as the proud equal of her 
proud peers, form the heart of the country geographically, 
and they will soon become the heart in population and in 
political and social importance. Favored by a combination 
of soil and climate hardly elsewhere to be found, seated on 
the headwaters of the most important of navigable rivers 
and by the shores of the greatest inland seas of all the world,, 
and peopled already by millions upon millions of a peculiarly 
thrifty and enterprising population, the material prosperity 
of these States of the woodland and the prairie is assured 
beyond all perad venture. Although the sowing is little more 
than begun we are already reaping and garnering a golden 
harvest. Yet I should be sorry indeed to think that before 
these states there loomed a future of material prosperity 
merely. I regard this section of the country as the heart of 
true American sentiment ; 1 believe that here our native 
art and our native literature will receive no small portion 
of their full development. And when I speak of the literary 

1 Biennial address delirered before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, in the 
Assembly Chamber, Tuesday eveniog, January 24, 1893. 
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development I cannot forbear touching for a moment upon 
that kind of literary development which is promoted by 
just such an institution as that at the request of which I 
am here to-night. If the proper study of mankind is man, 
then the proper study of a Nation is its own history, and 
all true patriots should encourage in every way the asso 
ciations which record the great deeds, and the successes 
and failures alike, of the forefathers of their people. Es 
pecially should such a society as the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin be encouraged, for it is not only the 
father of all such societies in the West, but it may safely 
be said to have done more in the interests of American his- 
torical study than any other one society of the kind in any 
other state. 

I hope to see you, my countrymen here, act as leaders of 
the American school of political thought, of the school na- 
tive born and reared on our own principles, and in accord- 
ance with our own beliefs, the school which believes in 
fearlessly demanding one's own rights and instantly conced- 
ing the rights of others, which believes in justice to all, and 
frowns upon every species of civil or religious tyranny, 
whether the tyranny of the few or the tyranny of the many; 
in short, the school whose greatest exponent was the great- 
est American of the present century, Abraham Lincoln. I 
can speak to you to-night all the more freely because I know 
that deep in the hearts of every man in this Northwest is the 
belief that he is not only a citizen of his own state, but 
first of all a citizen of the entire United States ; that 
he is an American first and above everything ; and so 
I, your fellow American, have a right to glory, as you do, 
in every deed of your ancestors, in every feat performed 
by the people of your state as by the people of my own, 
precisely as I challenge as my own, and as all other Ameri- 
cans', every rood of land between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, from the Red River of the North to the Rio Grande. 

Prior to the Revolutionary War, the history of the North- 
west enters but slightly and remotely into the history of 
the people who founded the United States. The Indians 
who roamed over the soil held relations, sometimes of 
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war, sometimes of peace, with the French voyageurs and 
fur traders, who formed little villages here and there in 
the wilderness; and small parties of troops, carrying some- 
times the banner of Spain, more often the haughty standard 
of Britain, here and there erected stockaded forts, and 
exacted or coaxed a precarious allegiance from Indian and 
Frenchman alike. But the Northwest only became a part 
of our country as a consequence of the expedition of that 
adventurous hero, George Rogers Clark. 

The first Continental Congress was a thing of the past; 
the second Continental Congress had been held, the Dec- 
laration of Independence signed, Lexington and Bunker 
Hill had been fought, the terrible sufferings of the winter 
at Valley Forge had been eadured, Trenton had been won, 
Burgoyne's army had been captured, and the United States 
had definitely taken its position among the nations of the 
earth, and still the country between the Ohio and the Great 
Lakes remained unchanged in the hands of its former 
masters. Then, in the midst of the stress of the Revolu- 
tionary war, Clark, on his own motion, but with the co- 
operation of the great Virginians, Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry, [raised a small force of some two hundred hardy 
frontiersmen, descended the Ohio, and falling unexpect- 
edly upon the French towns of the Illinois wrested them 
from the control of Britain. Vincennes, too, fell into his 
hands. The British commandant, marching down with a 
large force of British regulars, French volunteers, and In- 
dian auxiliaries from Detroit, retook the latter ; but Clark, 
striking across country with a resolute band of picked 
riflemen, defying every species of fatigue and hardship, 
surprised and captured the British garrison. From that 
time on the flag of the United States floated without seri- 
ous molestation in the country adjoining the Ohio ; and by 
the treaty of 1783 the entire Northwest was awarded to the 
United States. Nevertheless, the British remained in pos- 
session for a dozen years longer, and a series of desperate 
wars was waged by the United States armies against the 
Northwestern Indians, who were supplied with arms and 
ammunition, and even with allies and leaders, from the 
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British trading and military posts of the Great Lakes; and 
it was not until after Mad Anthony Wayne won the battle 
of the Fallen Timbers from the Shawnese, Wyandottes, 
Delawares, and their confederates, and until Jay, with the 
approval of Washington, had negotiated his treaty with 
England, that the entire country passed under American 
control. 

The Northwest was not won as was the Southwest. In 
the Southwest it was the individual initiative of the front- 
ier settlers which added to our country state after state. 
This was true in the days when Daniel Boone crossed 
through the frowning Alleghany forests and wandered to 
and fro for months in the beautiful country of Kentucky 
without seeing a human face; in the years when the free 
settlers formed on their own motion the short-lived and 
well-nigh forgotten commonwealths of Wautauga, Tran- 
sylvania, Franklin, and Cumberland, and out of them built 
the states of Kentucky and Tennessee; at the time that 
Andrew Jackson led his pioneer soldiery against the Creeks, 
and again when Austin brought his first colony to Texas, 
and Davy Crockett fell at the Alamo, and Houston won the 
battle of San Jacinto. The movements of the South west- 
erners were in advance of governmental action. 

In the Northwest, too, there was much movement of the 
same sort. The stark frontier fighters, the pioneer settlers, 
the backwoods hunters, men like Brady and McCullough, 
Weitzel and Mansker, of English, Scotch, Irish and Ger- 
man stock, with ^ few Huguenots and Hollanders mixed 
in (men of the kind immortalized in the works of Fenni- 
more Cooper), were cast in the same mould, whether they 
dwelt in the valleys of the Monongahela and the Alle- 
ghany, or in those of the Cumberland and the Tennessee. 

They were stout of body and strong of will, these our 
pioneer forefathers. They had the typically American 
capacity for self-help; they were self-reliant of spirit, and 
on the other hand they possessed also the power of organi- 
zation and combination. Each man struck off into the 
wilderness by himself, provided with the two characteristic 
weapons and tools of the American backwoodsman, the 
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long rifle and the shapely light-headed axe. Each cleared 
a section of the forest, for himself, built his own rude log 
cabin, tilled with his own hands the stump-dotted clearing, 
and protected himself by his own skill and prowess against 
the assaults of brute or human foes. But as rapidly as the 
settlers became at all numerous they united to form some 
kind of town, county, or village government, electing their 
own peace officers to supervise their domestic concerns, 
•Precisely as they elected their own military leaders in time 
of warfare against the savages. Each little community 
took as a matter of right a full measure of local self-gov- 
ernment from the beginning, and at the same time accepted 
in an almost equal matter-of-course way the primary fact 
that all these communities were to be regarded as united 
in a national whole. This attitude of mind, this combina- 
tion of individual liberty on the one hand, with on the 
other a strong sense of nationality and appreciation of that 
orderly government which can only come through the 
supremacy of law, and by the recognition of the headship 
of the federal authority, was highly typical. It marks 
the sharp contrast between the successful settlement of the 
country north of the Rio Grande by the men of our people, 
and the disintegration and bloody chaos through which the 
South American republics are passing in emerging from 
the condition of colonial vassalage into that of sovereign 
statehood. 

It is very interesting to read of the ways of life and 
habits of thought of these old pioneers, especially in their 
own journals and records, couched in the vigorous, homely 
English which was the tongue of their ordinary household 
use. As we read these documents they bring before us 
the pictures of the pioneers themselves as they went about 
their various pursuits and duties. We can see the family 
or group of families journeying wearily through the wil- 
derness, the laden pack animals driven in single file, with 
may be a gaunt cow or two and a yoke of oxen; the women 
ride, and the young children are carried in panniers on 
some quiet old horse, the boys drive the loose stock, and 
the older men slouch ahead, rifle on shoulder, ever alert for 
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a,mbush and sudden attack. Or. perhaps they drift down 
some broad river inhume flat-bottomed, square-ended scows, 
always in dread of the Indians when they have to land at 
night, or when the current sweeps them too near the im- 
penetrable forests which line the banks. We can see the 
cabin with its walls of chinked, unhewn logs, its puncheon 
floor, great fire-place and rude furniture, the skins of 
bear, elk, or buffalo lying on the bed; and the block houses 
and stockaded hamlets in which the population gather 
for refuge during Indian forays; and the rude log school 
house and the rude log meeting house which are raised in 
each straggling frontier village as the children of the set- 
tlers grow up. We can see the stark husbandman wielding 
his ax or tilling the ground, while his wife indoors is busy 
with that woman's work which never ceases, whether get- 
ting ready the dinner to which the men are summoned from 
the fields by a blast from the conch shell, or working on the 
homemade garments with which her family are clothed. 
The hunters, the daring Indian fighters, stand out in their 
picturesque dress, with their fringed leggins and their 
tasseled hunting shirts belted in at the waist with the 
girdle from which hang tomahawk and hunting knife, and 
wearing on their heads caps of coon skin or wolf skin. 
Or again, brief records bring before us the magistrates of 
the little colony assembled in the improvised court house to 
deal out that justice which is in accordance with the spirit 
rather than in the letter of the law. 

These frontiersmen lived a life which is now fast vanish- 
ing away; there is no longer any frontier; and yet even 
to-day their analogues can be seen in the farther west. 
There they are the heroes of rope and revolver, who wander 
their lives long over the great plains, guarding the innu- 
merable herds of branded cattle and shaggy horses, or liv- 
ing as hunters and trappers in the innermost recesses of the 
Rockies. The grim hunters of the mountains and wild 
rough-riders of the plains are the true spiritual descendants 
and representatives of that hardy frontier folk which, dar- 
ing the mystery of the unknown, plunged into the vast 
forests of the Ohio basin and into the regions lying around 
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the Great Lakes, and in their blood and sweat laid the 
foundations of fair states. 

Nevertheless, fully admitting the immense part played in 
the history of the Northwest by the essentially American 
spirit of individualism, which was so conspicuous in the 
southwest, another fact must be taken into account. The 
Northwest, unlike the Southwest, was essentially the child 
of the federal government; it was essentially the creature 
of the union, and it is ri^ht and fitting that it should now 
be the heart and head of the union. Whereas in most of 
the southwest the struggle against the original lord of the 
land, whether Indian or Spaniard, was made by the front- 
iersmen fighting for their own hand, in the Northwest the 
decisive and telling conflicts were those waged by feieral 
armies commanded by federal generals — although of course 
in the ranks of these armies the sinewy pioneers them- 
selves usually formed the bulk of the force. It was a 
national army, organized under the direction of Washing- 
ton and led by that fine old Revolutionary hero. Mad 
Anthony Waynp, which won the fight of the Fallen 
Timbers from the warriors of the banded tribes of the 
Northwest, within sight and hearing of the British fort 
whence these Indians had drawn their supplies and arms. 
A few years later we were again plunged into war with the 
Indians and British for the possession of this region, and 
the British commissioners appointed to negotiate a treaty 
of peace at first insisted that there should be established 
here in the Northwest, including this very state, a great 
neutral zone of territory between the United States and 
Canada, to be allotted in perpetuity to the Indian tribes. 
That this was not done was due to the final outcome of the 
dreary campaigns which began with the triumph at Tippeca- 
noe, were rendered memorable by such disasters as that of 
the River Raisin, and closed with the victorious fight on the 
River Thames, in Canadian territory; while the American 
commissioners at Ghent, acting for the whole nation, stood 
firmly for the western people; and the decisive battle was 
that won by Perry and the national squadron on Lake Erie. 
Thus here again we see the struggle for the Northwest 
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maiatained by the federal armies under federal leadership, 
and backed by federal diplomacy. 

It was thus witli the affairs of peace quite as markedly 
as those of war. Whereas the Southwestern territories 
grew each as seemed right in its own eye, the states arouid 
the Great Lakes sprang into being under that famous ordi- 
nance, almost the last passed by the Continental Corgress, 
which prohibited all slavery in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. Several times attempts were made by the Territor al 
legislatures to get congress to nullify this ordinance, bur in 
each instance congress steadily refused. The far-reach'ng 
ofifects of this action of the national government upon the 
welfare and prosperity not only of the Northwest but of ihe 
whole union are incalculable and almost incredible; and 
th'S was a boon gained by the action of the federal govern- 
ment itself. la the same way the first permanent settle- 
ment of American citizens beyond the Ohio was undertaken 
with the direct aid and encouragement of the central 
authorities. 

Thus the old Northwest, the middle or northern west of 
to day, was the true child of the federal government, and 
the states now composing it, the states lying around the 
Great Lakes and in the valley of the upper Mississippi, 
sprang intp being owing to the direct action of the union 
founded by Washington. It was a striking instance of his- 
toric justice that in the siecond great crisis of this nation's 
history, the Northwest, the child of the union, should 
have saved the union, and should have developed in 
Abraham Lincoln the one American who has the right to 
stand along side of Washington; while it was from the 
Northwest that those great soldiers sprang, under whose 
victorious leadership the Northern armies fought to a fin- 
ish, once aai for all, the terrible civil war. It was the 
Northwest which preserved the union in the times that 
tried men's souls, and it is the Northwest whicji tp-day 
typifies alike in inner life and in bodily prosperity, those 
conditions which give us ground for the belief that our 
union will ba perpetual, and that this great nat'ionlhas'be-. 
fore it a career such as in all the ages of the past, hak never 
been vouchsafed to any other. \ .,. ^1 1 ' 

8~Hist, A. M. ^^. : f ^ 
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